








_ACHILLES IN SEARCH OFA HEEL 


Rerars 


This is a Liberator bomber. 
It is a mighty warrior. 


It ranges the Seven Fronts, 
searching out targets to smite 
with devastating effect. 


Europe knows it. And Asia. The 
conquered Low Countries, the 
Pacific, the East — Near and Far 
- and the battered cities of Ger- 
many that never were to feel the 
impact of bombs. 


It carries a husky load, does the 
Liberator. 


It has four big Buick-built Pratt 
& Whitney engines that get it in 
over the target fast and often. 
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It has an accuracy to make a Dan’! 
Boone chortle. 


Why do we show itP 


Well, because any American has 
a right to be proud of the name 
this truly American ship is mak- 
ing for itself, 
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And particularly because it is our 
prideful assignment to build orig- 
inal-equipment engines for the 
Liberator — engines that give this 
ship its first start in a history- 


making life. 


Can you blame us for feeling good 
every time the dispatches report 
the exploits of this mighty air- 
warrior P 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies 
over Buick plants in both Flint, 
Mich., and Melrose Park, lil., bav- 
ing been awarded to Buick people 
for outstanding performance in the 
production of war goods, 
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BUICK opivision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Pvety Sunday 


Afternoon 


GENERAT, MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR ~— NBC Network 
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Once a dancer, now she runs a 
machine ina Bethlehem shipyard. 


OCTOBER 15, 


1943 


The women 


They know that this is war, and that the price oi victory 
will be high. They have sent off their sons, brothers and 
husbands to the armed forces, and they are coming out 
of beauty shops and offices, stores and homes, and are 
taking war jobs in steel mills and shipyards. The deft 
hands that in peacetime wielded the skillet and the 
dryer are now managing the boring mill and the weld- 
ing torch—and to very good effect. 

Ever try keeping traffic flowing smoothly in and out 
of the main entrance of a big steel plant? Ever knock a 
“hot top” off an ingot? Or rough-bore a gun forging? 
Or weld a ship’s hull? Not women’s work? Women are 
every day doing these and dozens of other jobs in Beth- 
lehem shipyards and steel plants, and’ doing them 
superbly. 

At Bethlehem and Lackawanna, at Baltimore, at Fore 
River and Hingham, on the Pacific Coast—and at other 
locations where this company operates plants and ship- 
yards—former clerks and beauty-shop operators, sales- 
girls and housewives, are applying themselves to their 
new, challenging tasks with wonderful spirit and skill. 
They are helping to swell the mighty output of steel and 
ships and ordnance. The results of their efforts are being 
painfully felt in Tokyo and Berlin. Hats off to them! 
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Woman “patrolman” at a Bethlehem steel plant. Here is a job calling 
for plenty of tact and skill! Women are serving on patrol duty at gates, 
parking lots, offices, and other locations with efficiency and aplomb. 


This “buggy” operator is hauling Upswept hairdo, red finger-nails, don't keep this girl 
naval shells in a Bethlehem plant. welder from doing a man-size job at a Bethlehem shipyard. 
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TRAILERS HELPED 
with the landings on Guadal- 
canal, Attu, Casablanca, Sicily. 
Here’s how: 


Navy landing boats and tank 
lighters are powered with Gray 
Marine Diesel engines. A lot of 
engines have been needed 
fast! Production at the Gray 
plant has been stepped up and 
up. Top efficiency is a “must.” 
And transportation is one of 
the important operations. 


So, Gray officials chose Frue- 
hauf Trailers for transporting 
the 3,000-pound engines from 
factory to shipping plant . . 
because they do the work better 
than trucks alone. 


For one thing, each of the 
three Fruehaufs carries six en- 
gines per trip . . the trucks 
carried only three. But here’s 
the big point: One power unit 
pulls the three Trailers . . because 
they are operated in a shuttle 
system! While one Trailer is 


They ee Net Amphibious, Cat... TRUCK-TRAILERS 
HELPED GET OUR MEN ASHORE ON GUADALCANAL 


being loaded and 
the second unloaded, 

the truck is en route 

with the third. Truck 

and driver are never 

idle, whereas loading 

and unloading previ- 

ously wasted half of 

each driver’s and truck’s 
working hours. 


Major interest of Gray officials 
these days is delivering engines 
to the Navy fast . . cutting costs 
is secondary. But their Trailers 
carry twice as big loads as did 
the trucks and savings in 
gasoline, tires and manpower 
are inevitable when one power 
unit does the work of several. 


When a shuttle operation is 

ssible, Truck-Trailer economy 
is usually at its ee. . but thou- 
sands of Fruehauf users, con- 
fronted with almost every pos- 
sible kind of hauling problem, 
have found that Trailers do their 
jobs better, and save money too. 


I 


BASH THE BARRIERS! A motor tronsport operator has a regular run between Los Angeles 
and Denver, requiring six truck-and-trailer units. Although each vehicle goes through each 
of six States only one day in four, each must carry the license plates of all six. 

This type of trade barrier, duplicated throughout the country—the taxing of interstate 
vehicles the same amount as intrastate vehicles, regardless of the use they make of the high- 
ways—is a critical burden. The solution? License reciprocity between States! 


World's Largest Builders 
of Truck-Trailers 


a 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Well before Pearl Harbor, the Gray Marine Motor 
Company was working with the Bureau of Ships, perfecting 





the efficient 6-cylinder, 225-hp Gray Marine Diesels tha! 
are now widely used in the Navy's spectacular 36-foot 
landing boats and 50-foot and 100-foot tank lighters, 

After the war, Gray Diesels will return to their peace-time 
work of powering yachts, patrol boats, commercial fishing 
vessels, heavy auxiliaries, small freighters. 


FRUEMAUF 7a ov 


ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 


Service in 
All Principal Cities 
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| What's Ahead | 


NEW FRONTIERS 


This issue, with “OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
Smatt CapiTAL,” on page 20, H. S. Kahm 
concludes his series of stories on industries 
that offer prodigious post-war opportunities. 

Next issue, at the demand of his many 
Forses fans, he will launch a new series 
on far-off lands—‘new frontiers” that are 
rich in post-war opportunity for enterpris- 
ing Americans. 

Alaska, one of the world’s richest regions 
in natural resources, of which only a hand- 
ful has been tapped, is the subject of the 
first story. The war, spotlighting Alaska, 
has put it back on the map, so to speak, 
and the Alcan Highway has already pro- 
vided a revolutionary, barrier-smashing 
form of trucking transportation. After the 
war, the airplane will complete the destruc- 
tion of the barriers to Alaskan develop- 
ment, and the new Alaska “gold rush” will 
be on. 

Watch for “Opportunities IN Post-War 
AtasKA,” in the November 1 issue. It will 
be followed by surveys of China, India, 
Africa and other lands that are still out- 
posts of progress, and, as a result, rich in 
opportunities. 


NEW BLOOD NEEDED 


Britain, making extensive studies into the 
cause of production lags, has discovered that 
most bottlenecks exist in fields which, be- 
fore the war, had unattractive employment 
conditions. Youth, as a result, shunned them 
as “blind alleys,” so that today many im- 
portant industries, such as coal mining, 
have an average worker age too high for 
the strenuous character of the work in- 
volved. 

Next issue A. Wyn Williams, who appears 
frequently in these pages, will bring you 
a first-hand account of what Britain is doing 
to get youth back into the “blind alley” 
industries. 

Since the same labor problem may even- 
tually develop in this country, the story 
should be especially interesting. 


JOBS FOR VETS 


The problem of providing jobs for dis- 
abled veterans is already being discussed 
openly. In fact, a program is already under 
way to insure employment for disabled vets 
as fast as they come from the battle fronts. 

Wilfred Weiss, one of our reporters in 
the field, is getting all the details of the 
program and we hope to bring you his story 
in an early issue. 


a Ss. 


Post-war. planning is definitely on the 
upgrade. Hundreds of programs have al- 
ready been formulated; hundreds more will 
appear as the day of Victory draws closer. 

Beginning with this issue (see p. 34), we 
offer a new feature—a digest of these pro- 
grams, to keep you posted on the latest 
post-war plans, including those of planners 
both friendly and hostile to the interests of 
peacetime private enterprise. 
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Readers Say 


QUESTIONS 


With a great deal of interest I have read 
“Hits Out at Bureaucracy” by Senator Jo- 
seph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming [Aug. 1]. 
Also along the same line, I have read the 
article in the September issue of Reader’s 
Digest by Congressman Hatton W. Sumners 
of Texas, entitled “Don’t Blame the Bureau- 
crat.” 

It would be interesting to know if Senator 
O’Mahoney and Congressman Sumners sup- 
ported the present Administration in the 
last election. Of course, I believe they did. 
Therefore, it is difficult for me to. under- 
stand why these articles by these particular 
Democrats. Possibly I would be more favor- 
ably impressed if either one, or both, had a 
remedy to offer, particularly by stating that 
he is ready to use every possible effort to 
oust the real cause or the power behind the 
Bureaucrat. It might be well to propound 
the question to each as to what he is ready 
and willing to do to mop up these un-American 
institutions—WatTteR M. LeutHo.p, Deer 
Park, Wash. 


TWINS 


In your Sept. 1 issue editorial, you use 
the statement first made by Supreme Court 
Justice John Marshall: “The power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” 

We bankers have discovered that the 
“power to subsidize is the power to destroy.” 
Taxes and subsidies are the twins of destruc- 
tion in this day and age.—E. W. Rossiter, 
president, Bank of Hartington, Hartington, 
Neb. 


WAR BOND ADVERTISEMENT 


Please permit me to congratulate you on 
your splendid War Bond advertisement in 
the Sept. 1 issue. It has real sentimental 
appeal, and gives a real vision to the future 
which so many of us need at this time. 

Having been a salesman for a number of 
years, I realize the average person will pur- 
chase more quickly from an ad of this sort 
than one which pictures mere monetary gain. 
—Eart Ames, Carbondale, Pa. 


IN THE MIDDLE 


Willford I. King, economist, says [Aug. 
15] the great middle class, caught between 
substantial increases in taxes and living 
costs and only a slight increase in income, 
is paying a disproportionate share of the 
financial cost of the war. Evidently the mid- 
dle class is in the middle.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 


LIFTED 


I have received your magazine for the last 
six months and will say that I have been 
lifted up many times from reading its con- 
tents. You are doing a fine work. Keep it 
up. The world needs more such men at the 
printing presses to help save the freedoms 
we now enjoy.—Harotp McGary, Norwalk 
Wis. 














Send your 


Christmas Gifts 
before... 


2 






Because of the limited equipment and the 
heavy burden placed on all transportation 
services, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is urgently requesting you to ship your 
gifts and packages before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vital transportation lines of 
the nation flowing smoothly over the Christmas 
period by shipping before December 10th. 
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2-LINE 
Editorials 


Non-war stocks haven’t been inflated. 


The Senate, like the House, should de- 


clare its post-war international attitude. 


By putting the $15,000,000,000 war 
bond offering over the top we have 
proved our patriotism. 


Prediction: When peace comes, some 
aircraft stocks will take nosedives. 


Draft the many thousands of single 
Government employees before separat- 


ing married men from their families. 


Change railway organization plans in 
line with changed conditions. 


Expect war contract cancellations to 
continue. Others will take their place. 


Spending now hurts the nation; spend- 


‘ing later will help. 


John L. Lewis, wisely, didn’t defy the 
nation by calling another coal strike. 
He would have been the chief sufferer. 


Keep out of debt. 


Give us bad as well as good war news. 
We can stand it. 


When will Washington solve proper 
allocation of manpower? Too many 
deferments are deferring victory. 


Don’t gamble in skyrocketing com- 
modities. 


More production now will save more 
lives later. 


The axis on which the world will turn: 
U.S.-Britain-Russia. 


Publication of all our war output 
would hurt, not help, our enemies. 


Our going without now will make the 
war go better. Start saving for the next 
big war loan—perhaps the last. 


Time Britain relieved war demands on 


U. S. oil. 


“U. S. Accident Losses Exceed War 
Losses.” Shocking. 


Don’t become bearish on America. 
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proud to be a member 


NERAL 
MOTORS 


whose thousands of different products 


are doing so much to help our fighting 
men win this war 


Cooperation is the key to Victory—cooperation 
among the armed forces, industry, agriculture and all 
segments of the nation—and ‘Chevrolet is proud to be 
a member of General Motors, which, from the begin- 
ning, has had such a full understanding of this fact. 
. Today, General Motors is building thousands of 
different items of war equipment. . . . The net result 
is that an ever-increasing volume of tanks, planes and 
aviation engines, guns, ammunition, vehicles and 
other products are pouring from General Motors 
plants, hour after hour, to speed the day of Victory. 
. . General Motors has said, *““Victory Is Our Busi- 
ness,"’ and Chevrolet is proud to be playing its full 
part in this program, just as are all other G.M. units, 
subcontractors and suppliers. 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


In addition to the General Motors Divisions whose trade-marks are repro- 
duced ie all the following General Motors units also are contributing 
to America’s war effort: 


AC SPARK PLUG * AEROPRODUCTS * ALLISON * BROWN-LIPE-CHAPIN * 
CLEVELAND DIESEL * DELCO APPLIANCE * DELCO PRODUCTS * DELCO 
RADIO * DELCO-REMY * DETROIT DIESEL * DETROIT TRANSMISSION * 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT * ELECTRO-MOTIVE * FRIGIDAIRE * GUIDE LAMP * 
HARRISON RADIATOR * HYATT * INLAND * MORAINE PRODUCTS * NEW 
DEPARTURE * PACKARD ELECTRIC * PROVING GROUND * RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES * ROCHESTER PRODUCTS * SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON * 
SAGINAW STEERING GEAR * TERNSTEDT * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


BUY BONDS FASTER 
BRING VICTORY CLOSER 





Southern Cooking 


THIS is “Southern Cooking” . . . Victory style. It 
turns out a highly-seasoned dish. And the recipe is no 
military secret. 


First, take a rich abundance of natural resources and 
raw materials. Mix with a plentiful supply of power and 
intelligent labor. Then add a ready, efficient railroad 
transportation system. 


The result? Southern steel mills, shipyards, textile 
mills, airplane and chemical plants, industries of every 
sort ... turning out the weapons of Victory in an ever- 
increasing stream! 


Yes, the growing industrial might of the South today 
is concentrated on the grim task of winning the war. 

And day and night, over the steel network of the 
Southern Railway System, move the troops and weapons 
and war materials that will hasten the day when free 
men once again can turn to the pursuits of Peace. 


And when that day comes, “Southern Cooking” . . . 
Victory style . . . will be ready to supply the builders of 
the brighter world that surely lies ahead. 

CrmeeT E. Rr 


=— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


World's Future Money 


On what should the world’s future money be based? 

For ages the soundest currencies have been convertible 
into gold. Currency unredeemable in either gold or silver 
has proved infinitely less satisfactory, less stable. The 
United States should be the last country in the world to vote 
for the abandoning of gold, seeing it possesses fully 70% 
of the world’s known stock. It is conceivable that other 
countries possessing little or no gold should advocate some 
questionable substitute. 

Chairman Francis H. Brownell, of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., adduces reasons why, in view of the 
paucity of gold owned throughout the rest of the world, 
silver should also be used as a basis for currency. He points 
out: 


The world’s monetary gold stock today is less than 1,000,000,000 
ounces, of which the United States owns more than 70%. The 
world’s monetary silver stock is well over 5,000,000,000 ounces, of 
which the United States holds between 50 and 60%. 

Any structure designed to stand firm must be built on 
some kind of solid foundation. Gold historically has been 
the bedrock for sound money. To discard this foundation 
would invite disaster, chaos. Silver has proved next-best. 
Under existing world conditions, both metals could be 
utilized. 

America must be on its guard against being inveigled 
into endorsing and attempting to support currencies 
throughout the world unbuttressed by gold or silver, or both. 


* 
Sacrifice purifies. 
* 


Stettinius Selection Lauded 


The selection of Edward R. Stettinius as Under-Secretary 
of State is a compliment to business. So is the elevation of 
Leo T. Crowley as head of the important Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration, and W. Averell Harriman’s ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Russia. All -have made their 
mark in the world of practical affairs. 

Although not quite 43, Ed Stettinius filled highly respon- 
sible positions with General Motors and with the U. S. Steel 
Corp.—its chairman—before becoming Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator. The highly responsible, multifarious, sometimes 
delicate duties of that office he has discharged with uni- 
versal satisfaction. While at college, he became recognized 
as the friend and benefactor of needy fellow-students. As he 
rose rapidly, in the realm of industry, he exhibited broad- 
mindedness, sought to practice the Golden Rule, became 
recognized as a business diplomat and statesman. 
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Is it not significant that the three latest outstanding “pro- 
motions” at Washington have come to experienced business 
leaders? When the nation became gravely imperilled, the 
Administration found it necessary to disband its army of 
Brain Trusters, to turn to industry and other business ex- 
ecutives of demonstrated ability. Rarely, if ever, has any 
Presidential appointment evoked the enthusiasm which has 
greeted Mr. Stettinius’s nomination as the right-hand aide 
of Secretary Hull. 


Bucolic (?) Bureaucracy 


“Your request on killing of steers cannot be granted. It is 
contrary to rules of the OPA. The remaining 50 head must 
be kept for breeding purposes.” That is quoted in the New 
York Times as part of a letter received by a cattle raiser 
from OPA. Is it any wonder the handling of meat has been 
so diabolically butchered by the OPA when those in com- 
mand don’t know the difference between a steer and a bull 
—or a cow? Next, we may expect OPA to issue a “direc- 
tive” that mules be retained for breeding purposes. 

You and I have to foot the bill for the salaries of such 
ignoramuses. 


* 


Make yourself needed—or you are a failure. 
* 


Advertising Officially Endorsed 


Some bureaucratic neophytes at Washington have sought 
to have advertising killed—quite in line with their other 
childish notions. They have just been officially squelched. 
In harmony with President Roosevelt’s own conviction, the 
Department of Commerce, headed by extremely capable 
Jesse H. Jones, has issued a volume explaining and extolling 
“Advertising and Its Role in War and Peace.” Every in- 
formed citizen knows that, in its climb to world leadership, 
American business has employed advertising more exten- 
sively and more expertly than any other nation. Attests the 
Commerce Department: 


In adhering to its statutory function—to foster, promote and de- 
velop foreign and domestic commerce—this department has watched 
advertising develop over the years into a powerful information in- 
dustry . . . a consistent builder of business. It has seen how’ vast 
potential markets are quickly reached. . . . With the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the Department of Commerce immediately recognized that 
advertising would be a major weapon on the home front. 


The Government, it is emphasized, totally disagrees with 
those shortsighted persons who regard advertising as an 
economic waste in wartime, and deplores stopping of ad- 
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vertising by companies converted to war output, thus im- 
pairing all the effort and expenditure devoted to building 
up brand names, trade marks, goodwill, etc. 

Signs multiply gratifyingly that those in power at Wash- 
ington are acquiring a more adequate realization of what 
America owes to the progressive, fruitful, constructive 
methods employed by its backbone, private enterprise. 


Will Banking Survive? 


Will our existing system of banking survive? Or will the 
Government take over? This question was raised by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, of which Leo T. 
Crowley is head. Exhorting banks to increase their capital 
from current earnings, the FDIC warns: 


“The prospect for survival of our present banking system depends 
largely upon the intelligent and resourceful leadership of the bankers 
themselves in providing sufficient capital and managerial skill to 
enable the banks to bear the risks of credit extension in a manner 
which will justify the maintenance of our private banking system.” 

If our privately-owned banking system does not fortify 
itself so as to be in a position to take “reasonable risks” in 
making loans after the war, continuation of our present 
system, it is declared, will become “increasingly difficult.” 

Should our Government usurp all banking, our whole 
private enterprise system would be doomed. “The borrower 
shall be servant to the lender.” It is all very well for the 
FDIC, or other government agencies, to lecture banks and 
other business concerns as to how they must act now and 
after peace returns. But ability to function effectively will 
depend upon the treatment accorded them, the attitude of 
the Administration towards our economy. Primary respon- 
sibility, therefore, rests upon the Government itself. Will it 
accord every legitimate opportunity to our banking system, 
our whole economic system, to function efficiently, effec- 
tively? Or will it scheme to bring about State Socialism, 
the destruction of the American Way of Life which has 
won us world pre-eminence? 


* 


Disinterestedness leads to disintegration. 
* 


Wiped-Out Stockholders Object 

When railroads were being plunged into bankruptcy sev- 
eral years ago, their financial condition was hopeless. In 
almost every instance, long-drawn-out reorganization pro- 
ceedings entailed complete wiping-out of common stock- 
holders, often of preferred stockholders also. But, almost 
without exception, the status of such companies has com- 
pletely changed. Heavy net losses have been followed by net 
gains, sometimes equivalent to full dividends on preferred 
and substantial dividends on common issues. 

Very naturally, stockholders threatened with total extinc- 
tion of their holdings are petitioning the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the courts for fresh consideration of 
proposed reorganization plans. They contend that their now 
vastly different position should be taken into consideration, 
that new reorganization programs be formulated in accord- 
ance with new conditions. 


During the last decade thrifty folks and families who j 
vested their savings in stocks have too often been treatej 
by the Administration, by Federal regulatory agencies anj 
by the courts as if they were despicable citizens utterly yp, 
worthy of fair treatment. But surely reorganization plannej 
on financial conditions then existing and which have ng 
yet taken effect should be reconsidered and recast in hay. 
mony with conditions and prospects now. 


* 
Without radiant kindness in his heart, 


no man is rich—or genuinely happy. 
* 


Aviation After The War 


Aviation will play a powerful, if not dominant, part in 
the world of tomorrow. It will enter vitally into maintaining 
peace. It will enter vitally into international commerce, 
Therefore, it is incalculably urgent that leading nations sec 
to reach an understanding on how aviation shall function, 

Since America possesses an incomparably greater armada 
of air vessels than any other nation, its interest in this 
whole subject is magnitudinous. Until the war, the British 
Empire, “on which the sun never sets,” owned nearly a 





monopoly of international air fields. The United States in 
the last two years has spent enormous sums in constructing 
fields in the Western Hemisphere, in the Far-East, elsewhere, 

Commonsense suggests that the widest reciprocity should 
be set up throughout the world for international use of air. 
ports—although most countries might conceivably want to 
restrict domestic aviation transportation to home-owned 
companies. If the United States and Britain can get together, 
no insurmountable objection is likely to come from Russia, 
which will have her hands full at home. 

The situation is similar regarding the future of marine 
commerce, except that certain smaller nations are more inter- 
ested in maintaining international shipping. 

The sooner some broad basis of agreement on how inter- 
national aviation will be governed after the war is reached, 
the better for all. 


Our Best Ambassadors 


The world has learned more about America and Ameri- 
cans in the last eighteen months than it ever learned before. 
Our best ambassadors have not been the diplomats accred- 
ited to foreign capitals. Our best ambassadors have been 
and are rank-and-file fighters who have been sent to various 
lands. The typical American youth possesses, in greater 
measure than the youth of any other nation, exuberance, 
spontaneity, geniality, camaraderie, democratic warmheatt- 
edness. He radiates the youthfulness, the buoyancy, the 
hopefulness of his virile young soil. 

American soldiers have captivated foreign peoples wher- 
ever they have gone. They have interpreted America as no 
schoolbooks—or dignified diplomats—ever could. 

Verily, our best ambassadors are those who have sallied 


forth to save civilization. 
* 


You’re not defeated until you stop trying. 
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INVADING 











The United. 


States fighting forces 
are invading. 


It is our obligation to see 
that they have every- 
thing they need to finish 


the job. 
WAR BONDS WILL DO IT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Camouflage in the 
Coming Air Age 


By J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


The signs all point to 
a basic technique that 
can be broadly applied 


day, is a new art. This is especial- 

ly true of camouflage as applied 
to industrial installations. During 
World War I, indeed, until recent 
years, camouflage was designed for 
the most part to defeat observation at 
ground level. Now the camoufleur’s 
big job is to defeat observation from 
the air. 

As the world shrinks with advance- 
ments in aviation, and it’s already 
shrinking at an alarming rate, the need 
for more and better camouflage will 
grow. It will grow until the world set- 
tles down to a genuine peace, which is 
not yet in sight. 


eoriet as we know it to- 


MANY LIMITATIONS - 


The importance or value of camou- 
flage is still debated. However, most 
of the experts seem to agree on one 
point, namely, that camouflage is nev- 
er as good as we think it is. The en- 
emy has keen eyes, good cameras and 
camouflage-detection equipment. Raid- 
ers have little difficulty reaching target 
areas unless intercepted, and for this 
reason only crackpots talk about ca- 
mouflaging whole cities. The same 
applies to long reaches of rail or road. 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike, for in- 
stance, gouged across the ridges of the 
Appalachians, is a scar that will re- 
main virtually forever. Though over- 
grown with forests of another geologic 
era, it would still be apparent from 
the sky. Transportation will continue 
to take a pasting under such condi- 
tions. The best thing truckers can do 
when planes come howling over the 
horizon is to get off the white ribbon 
of concrete, if possible under a tree. 





J. Duncan CAMPBELL is a well-known de- 
signer for industry, who specializes in in- 
dustrial camouflage, dioramas and models. 


As told to Don Samson 


At least they should come to a halt; 
a moving object is always a target. 
So the big job of camouflage, today 
and in the coming air age, is the con- 
cealment of small, vital areas. At best. 
camouflage only misleads the eye of 
the attacking bombardier. It is during 
the few moments of target recognition 
and bomb-sight operation that camou- 
flage, if properly done, is effective. 
Although the U. S. has yet to ex- 
perience its first aerial bombardment, 
we have taken the art of camouflage 
seriously. You will find plenty of it 
on both coasts. Parking lots have been 
covered with nets on poles, garnished 
with strips of green cloth, because 
autos shine in the sun. Plants have 
been painted to match their surround- 
ings. Small peaked roofs have even 
been laid out in rows beside and on 
top of some industrial sections. 
Daylight is often sacrificed, how- 
ever, when nets and baffles are placed 
over skylights. If a factory is to be 
blacked out at night, the skylights 
must be covered completely. 
Koster & Kleiser, which enjoyed a 


- big billboard business before the war, 


has turned to camouflage and is cred- 





This is good camouflage since buildings 
are placed to conform with land pattern 


ited with some noteworthy achieve. 
ments. For one thing, the company has 
developed a non-reflecting, flexible ca. 
mouflage covering that takes paint; it 
is chicken wire to which feathers are 
glued. It’s finished in neutral color, 
ready for painting, and is replacing 
hard-to-get steel wool and spun glass, 

Naturally, England and the Conti. 
nent are far ahead of others in the 
realization of the need for conceal. 
ment of vital war centers of all kinds, 
The Germans, particularly, go in for 
the large-scale operations, for the 





most part impractical. They altered 
the inner basin of the Binnen Alster in 
Hamburg Harbor, so that the bridge 
and causeway would not lead so point- 
edly to the station. They painted 
houses on the great glass windows of 
the station and built two ramps across 
the roof, which, from the air, look 
like streets across the building. 

The ruse was soon discovered by 
English photographers. So was the de- 
coy Berlin, a pattern of lights at night, 
some miles from the city. 

The English look with a certain grim 
satisfaction at their grimy buildings. 
Who would dream of cleaning up or 
repainting a war plant, nicely weather: 
beaten into its surroundings, nowa- 
days? Whole armies are stationed be 
tween quaint English towns. Casual 
flyers overhead never suspect their 
presence. 


ARTIFICIAL FOG 


Artificial fog is being experimented 
with by both England and Germany, 
but, like poison gas, it is unpredict- 
able. Wind plays trouble. 

The underground plant is a German 
innovation with this drawback: It’s 
next to impossible to hide the con- 
struction site. Years are needed be 
fore natural concealment is possible. 
Even then, smoke and dust are diff- 
cult to conceal. Pedestrians, as well as 
vehicles, leave tracks and trails that 
are easy for an air raider to pick up. 

The improvement in camouflage de- 
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tection is an important factor that is 
often overlooked. Much progress is 
being made in electronics and photog- 
raphy, both weapons of war. In fact, 
the day is coming when garnished 
wire, nets, all artificial materials, will 
give way to long-term planning, fea- 
turing the dispersion of facilities and 
the use of living trees, shrubs and 
grasses. There is a big difference be- 
tween real and painted shadow, while 
both glass and water have reflecting 
surfaces quite unlike that of textured 
materials. 

The factory or air base of the fu- 
ture will not be built first and camou- 
flaged afterwards; the camouflage man 
will be called in, with the architect, 
when plans are drawn up. The future 
will see industrial areas laid out with 
a double purpose; dispensed among 
trees for concealment against the pos- 
sible destroyers of another war, they 
will result in better, more pleasant 
working conditions. 

Already the trend is toward playing 
down, rather than playing up, indus- 
trial properties. Wherever production 
techniques allow, tomorrow’s big plant 
will be many little plants, all counter- 
parts of one operation, and they will 
be laid out to conform with their natu- 
ral surroundings. Airfields will look 
like rural country; distance bases, like 
virgin forest. 


DUMMY “POWER HOUSES" 


Darkness is a superlative camouflage 
screen in any language, but the black- 
out (windowless) plant is a daytime 
target unless built with an eye to con- 
cealment. 

Tall, smoking stacks will be out; 
smoke will be released at several 
points. Power houses will be built to 
resemble storage plants or administra- 
tion buildings. In some cases, dummy 
power houses will be built to hoax the 
air-raider. Certainly, fancy, meaning- 
less design, which is hard to camou- 
flage, will not figure in tomorrow’s 
world. 

It costs little or no more (and some- 
times less) to build with an eye to 
concealment. Of course, an expert 
must do the job. Poor camouflage de- 
feats its purpose and becomes, in fact, 
a target. 

It is possible to place too much im- 
portance on camouflage. It is not a 
cure-all. It is defensive and, in the 
coming air age, will no doubt be sup- 
plemented by ground defenses. An 
anti-aircraft umbrella is the only an- 
swer when camouflage fails. 
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Pipe Line Paragon 


By GEORGE KENT and ALFRED H. SINKS 


just another engineer working for 

a big oil company and quite hap- 
py in his job in St. Louis. Then one 
morning his chief walked into his office 
and Smith had a brand new assign- 
ment—building and operating a pipe 
line. 

He knew nothing about that kind of 
job and said so. “Fine,” said his boss. 
“We'll expect you to begin first of 
next week.” 

The result is a new kind of pipe line, 
one of the slickest in America. Into it 
go often seven different kinds of gaso- 
line along with kerosene, fuel oil and 
a half-dozen other petroleum products 
—each pushing the other along. There 


Si: years ago Sidney S. Smith was 


- is no separation of any kind between 


them. It is true that they mix a little 
where they join, but not enough to 
matter; and such mixture is usually 
reclaimed by the chemists. It’s the 
Alice in Wonderland pipe line, not 
only to the oldsters in the business, 
but to Smith’s employers, the Shell 
Oil Co., as well. 

The line starts at Wood River, on 
the Mississippi in southern Illinois, 
where one of the company’s huge re- 
fineries is situated. It runs 350 miles 
across Illinois and Indiana to Ohio. 
At Lima it connects with other lines 
that serve the East. Through it run 
25,000 barrels of fuels daily. 


PORTABLE PIPE LINE 


All this should have been enough to 
satisfy one man’s zest for accomplish- 
ment, but Smith is the kind who never 
gets tired. Disturbed over the possi- 
bility of war, he designed a portable 
pipe line, complete with a new form 
of tubing, couplers and pumps, and 
presented the idea to the Army. A 
trial line set up on the Skyline Drive 
in Virginia worked so well that the 
Chinese ambassador, after one look. 
wanted to lay it along the Burma 
Road. This was being planned when 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. 
The Army at once put production of 


the portable pipe line in high gear. 

The importance of such a line is 
obvious. An oil truck is a sitting duck 
target, and is dependent on undam- 
aged roads. The portable line, four to 
six inches in diameter, although laid 
on top of the ground is hard to see 
from the air, harder to hit; and when 
struck, easy to repair. It is made in 
20-foot sections light enough for a 
man to heft on his shoulder; it’s flex- 
ible enough to be bent around corners, 
and can be put together by untrained 
personnel. 


AIDS INVASION 


In Tunisia the portable line received 
its first test under fire. Laid at the 
rate of 20 to 30 miles a day, it snaked 
along at the heels of the advancing 
American army. A_ general wrote 
Smith that it had helped greatly to 
assure victory. In Sicily the line de- 
livered oil from tankers lying at an- 
chor to filling stations right behind 
the front, then wriggled along a good 
part of the coast to Messina. 

The story of Smith’s flexible line 
was a profound secret until a few 
weeks ago when the Army raised the 
curtain. Where it will perform next re- 
mains to be told, but pipes and pumps 
for some 10,000 miles of line are ready 
to be shipped where they will rush gas 
and oil to thirsting planes and tanks. 

Smith is loath to talk about these 
achievements. A sinewy, well-set-up 
man of 49, with a friendly grin, he 
dismisses the subject with the remark, 
“Well, someone had to do it.” Son of 
an oil.man, he spent his boyhood in 
and around oil tank farms and oil 
fields. When he got out of Marietta 
College, in Ohio, he headed for the 
Oklahoma oil country where he earned 
his spurs in the natural gas end of the 
business, trickiest of all petroleum 
operations. 

Before Smith set pencil to paper to 
design the Wood River-to-Lima pipe 
line he made a thorough study of pipe 
line operation. He discovered that of 
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the many thousands of miles of lines 
in this country, there were basically 
only two kinds. One, of which the new 
Big Inch is now the outstanding ex- 
ample, is no more complicated than a 
water main—it pumps one product, 
such as crude oil, from one place to 
another, The other kind delivers kero- 
sene and fuel oil through the same 
pipe, but it runs on a hit or miss 
basis; the operators rarely know what 
product is passing through the pipes 
until they draw off samples. 

It was the latter type of line that 
Smith decided to build, but he wanted 
to make it vastly more effective. Ex- 
perimenting, he set up a miniature 
glass pipe line in which he duplicated 
field conditions so he could study the 
way different fuels behaved as they 
chased each other along. He discov- 
ered that if the fuels move at a mile 


per hour, they soon run together in 


one mix, but under pressure, and 
ferced to travel at three miles per 
hour, they do not blend appreciably. 

After the Lima line was put into 
operation, Smith found that handling 
a variety of products led to dangers 
that didn’t exist in a simple crude oil 
line, For example, if through careless- 
ness the valve to a kerosene tank were 
left open and gasoline flowed into it, 
the entire tank of kerosene was ruined. 
So one of the crew invented a wrench 


that couldn't be removed until the 
valve was closed. 

Perhaps the most amazing feature 
of the system is the accuracy with 
which the time of arrival of each fuel 
can be predicted. This is Smith’s great 
achievement. By gauges, meters and 
other measuring devices for calculat- 
ing pressure, temperature and related 
factors, the arrival and departure of a 
tender (pipe line terminology for a 
train of liquid fuel) can be predicted 
to within a minute or two. The oper- 
ator at the end of the line who has 
orders for, say, 5,000 barrels of avia- 
tion gasoline knows exactly when the 
flow will start and when it will stop. 


RUN BY TELETYPE 


A dispatcher in New York City runs 
the line by means of a teletype circuit 
which is connected with every pump- 
ing station and terminal on the route. 
Over the teletype come pressure and 
temperature readings, reports of how 
much is put in and how much drawn 
off. Instructions on when to start 
drawing a product from the line, and 
how much to take, all timed to the 
minute, are originated by the dis- 
patcher who knows from minute to 
minute and mile to mile where every 
gallon of each fuel is. 

In the dispatcher’s office is a graph- 
ic representation of what is passing 


through the line—a moving paper rib. 
bon of many colors, each color a dif. 
ferent product. As the fuels advance, 
so does the ribbon, moving over 4 
contour drawing, to scale, of the hills 
and valleys over which the pipe line 
travels. Lights represent the various 


stations along the route, and if any., 


thing goes wrong they flash a warning, 

The required fuels must be fed into 
the line by the mother station in Wood 
River in definite quantities because, 
once in, they cannot be side-tracked as 
can a railroad tank car. They can be 
taken out of the pipe at any of the 
four or five terminals. It takes any. 
where from three to five days for a 
tender to pass through the line. 

Today, under Smith’s direction, 
there are two other such lines—a New 
England Line, and another one run- 
ning out of Wood River to Chicago, 
called the North Line. 

In addition to gasolines and oils, 
the Shell lines carry butane, essential 
to the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber, ‘and propane, which most of us 
know as bottled gas. These are reduced 
to a liquid state before being put into 
the line. 

In the future we may even see milk 
and orange juice piped by this method. 
At the moment the prospect is remote, 
but with builders and planners like 
Smith around, the day may come, 


Gasoline Substitutes 


HORTAGES in gasoline seriously 
hit many other countries before we 
thought it could ever happen to us. As 
a result, others have gone much farther 
than we have in hunting out substitutes. 
Even before China was driven into 
war by Japan and her imports of gaso- 
line restricted or cut off, the high tax 
on gasoline drove many car dealers to 
look for some substitute fuel. A rather 
crude machine to produce gas from 
charcoal was designed and attached to 
hundreds of cars. It produced a fuel 
that was cheap and satisfactory except 
for the fact that engines fed by this 
fuel were baffled by steep grades. 
The Chinese government later estab- 
lished in Chungking an experimental 
plant, which produced a gasoline sub- 
stitute from Tung and other vegetable 
oils. I happened to be present in the 
laboratory of this plant when, in 1939, 
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By CARL CROW 


the first gallon of this new fuel was 
produced. It was expensive but other- 
wise satisfactory for use in trucks. The 
octane rating was too low for planes. 
In the meantime, the Chinese ex- 
plored other sources of fuel and ex- 
periments were made in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. Motor cars in 
Foochow are now being run success- 
fully on a fuel made from a turpentine 
base. For several years official regula- 
tions in Brazil have required the ad- 
mixture of a certain amount of do- 
mestic alcohol with imported gasoline. 
At the time this regulation was put 
into effect, it was not designed to con- 
serve gasoline, but rather to create a 
market for Brazil’s surplus stocks of 
alcohol. The mixture worked satisfac- 
torily. In fact, engines when hot would 
run on practically pure alcohol, al- 
though they would not start on it. 


Swedish scientists and _ inventors 
have devoted a great deal of attention 
to the study of new fuels and, unlike 
those of other countries, believe that 
what is known as “producer gas” has 
come to stay; that its use will increase 
rather than decrease after the war. In 
fact, a large modern factory has just 
been completed in Sweden for the man- 
ufacture of the generators which will 
produce this gas from wood and char- 
coal. The promoters, optimistic about 
the fuel, have invested a large amount 
of money in the enterprise. 

In Brazil, also, the use of this kind 
of fuel is increasing. More than 5,000 
cars in Sao Paulo use it and 2,500 in 
Rio de Janeiro. Many cars in South 
Africa also use this type of fuel. It 
appears obvious that even if our sup- 
plies of petroleum are exhausted, we 
will not have to go back to the horse. 
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Markets in Mexico 


Already a mecca for U. S. buyers, 
opportunities in Mexico are huge 


erb: “When you want to fight the 
bulls of Jaral, use the horses of 
Jaral.” 

Mexico has become a big style in- 
spiration in this hemisphere and the 
mecca for buyers in search of new 
products. With Puerto Rican, Euro- 
pean and Oriental markets cut off, 
Mexican handicrafts have a virtual 
monopoly in their field with the de- 
mand far exceeding the present supply 
for the yawning U. S. maw. 

In textiles, particularly, there are 
tremendous potentialities for tomor- 
row. Even now, when it cannot be 
pushed too hard, the industry is sup- 
plying not only an internal demand, 
augmented by the war, but is increas- 
ing its export figures as well. The last 
published report of the Banco Nacional 
de Mexico, S.A., covers the economic 
situation for April. Textile operations 
for that month exceeded by 30% those 
in a similar period last year, and in 
some cases were up as much as 45%. 


T= Mexicans have an old prov- 


FASHION FACTORY 


When James and Leslie Tillett, with 
a background in English textiles, 
founded “Artes Internacionale” in 
1941, they had no equipment, no sup- 
plies and no trained workers avail- 
able. Today their fabric and fashion 
“factory” in Cuernavaca, for local and 
export consumption, is creating some- 
thing of a sensation among buyers 
from big American stores scrambling 
for their goods. 

About the time, in 1941, when the 
fancy for peasants’ clothes was grow- 
ing in this country, Elizabeth Ander- 
son, ex-wife of the late Sherwood An- 
derson, opened a blouse-making shop 
in Taxco. From a tiny business gross- 
ing some 100 pesos (about $20) week- 
ly, Mrs. Anderson is now grossing 
many times that sum. She employs 23 
girls in her shop and a dozen more 
sew for her in nearby villages. 

Mrs. Anderson has two classes of 
clientele—Americans who want to 
look like Mexicans, and Mexicans who 
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Cushing 


Most Mexican workers must learn new techniques 


want to look like Americans. If she 
yields to the buyers who keep prod- 
ding her to produce more merchan- 
dise for the U. S. market, it is any- 
body’s guess as to what heights she 
will reach. 

These two enterprises are part of a 
steadily increasing trickle, chiefly 
headed by Americans. They realize 
that while markets in Europe which 
used to produce handmade blouses, 
lingerie, novelty fabrics, jewelry, 
knitted wear, etc., have been cut off, 
there is a country at our back door 
that can supply some of them now, 
and if properly cultivated, can become 
a volume market tomorrow. 

As a result, hotels and buying offices 
have been swarming with an influx of 
merchandise men and women, depart- 
ment store heads and a galaxy of oth- 
er buyers, thwarted in the U. S. mar- 
kets, on the lookout for everything 
from shoes to sealing-wax. 

Those with no producing outlet of 
their own, or without already estab- 
lished connections with such reliable 
firms as the Tillett Bros. or the few 
Mexican factories long established in 


the American field, have been faced 
with the urgent necessity of revising 
their buying methods—or be blandly 
bowed out. 

If you are a manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, in today’s frenzied market for 
upholstery material, it will do you no 
good at all to stay here and write 
Mexican makers for swatches. With 
prices kiting and the market for goods 
of all kinds “sewed up”—in some in- 
stance no further orders can be taken 
this year—makers of fabrics in Pue- 
bla or Orizaba are simply not inter- 
ested in submitting samples. You take 
what you can get, when you can get 
it, and like—or leave—it. Fine silks 
and woolens, ordered in Mexico City 
last January, will be shipped, for ex- 
ample, to the Kansas City importer 
who has been handling them for years 
—but not until the end of 1943. 

In general, all fabrics are high- 
priced, compared with American cloth, 
and not cut to American widths, which 
makes additional complications for 
U. S. machines. Central American 
buyers who have no ceilings to con- 
sider, and no mass production meth- 





ods which demand standard cutting, 
and others from South America who 
have been gathering up merchandise 
for their home markets, are in part re- 
sponsible for the congestion of orders. 

If you really want to do business in 
any line with Mexico now, the best 
policy is to send your stylist, or your 
buyer, or your merchandise man or 
woman down for an extended survey. 
That is the advice which companies 
like Raymor de Mexico, now employ- 
ing 1,000 people weekly, give. They 
are training workers to make many 
types of merchandise which we for- 
merly imported from abroad. 

In other words, if you plan to pur- 


chase in Mexico after the war, and 


want to work out a scheme to get a 
special type of merchandise, you are 
in a much better position than the 
people who are just trying to fill the 
home gaps now. E. J. Gall of Dallas, 
for example, recently purchased a fac- 
tory in Mexico City to produce handi- 
craft jewelry exclusively for distribu- 
tion from his Dallas office, even though 
at present it takes four weeks for a 
shipment to reach his home plant. 


WAR-TIME COMPLICATIONS 


There are other complications, be- 
sides customs, in import and export 
negotiations today, which are not like- 
ly to be there tomorrow. Because of 
the war situation, all business is done 
subject to priorities in the United 
States. Much novelty merchandise, for 
example, which sells as fast as it can 
be produced ordinarily—objects of 
tin, copper and brass—cannot be im- 
ported now. 

Moreover, the merchant who has 


ideas for the future and who will wait 
now for something to come through 
will be the successful promoter of 
Mexican products. 

Henri de Chatillon, milliner, who 
easily made the stride from Paris to 
Mexico City, has a business which un- 
derscores this point. So far he has 
been able to obtain only sufficient sup- 
plies of handmade straws from native 
Indians to supply his current clien- 
tele. However, he claims if he could 
work a year ahead on orders he could 
prepare new designs and give Indian 
workers time to learn new techniques. 

American buyers swarming in to 
purchase everything from stationery 
to shoes claim too many Mexican man- 
ufacturers show little respect now for 
a contract. They report instances of a 
company offering an article for 2 pe- 
sos, and after another clamoring buyer 
steps in with a bid of 24% pesos, selling 
the goods to him. 

Furthermore, American business 
men who set up their own plants in 
Mexico find that to achieve a standard 
of quality in Mexican products similar 
to that we have here involves a long 
process of checking on both products 
and workers. The latter must be en- 
couraged to produce consistently rath- 
er than in the casual Mexican manner. 
Although they usually work on a piece 
rate basis, the pace is leisurely. When 
a visitor calls, all activity is apt to 
stop for the duration—and the Mexi- 
can labor laws provide that after an 
employee has completed a two-week 
probationary period, he cannot be dis- 
charged without three months’ wages 
as compensation. 

To offset some of these difficulties, 





COMMERCIAL 
trailer manu- 
facture ceased 
early in 1942. 
Only 8,000 of 
these essential transport units were 
on hand at the time, although the 
1941 demand-produced output was 
about 42,000. Now the stockpile is 
down to somewhere between 1,200 
and 1,500. New trailer production 
in 1944—and a considerable vol- 
ume of it—will be needed if war- 





LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
Automotive Editor 


essential civilian transport needs 
are to be met. However, in spite of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co.’s campaign 
for a 1944 trailer production of 
50,000, the War Production Board 
recently announced approval of a 
plan for turning out less than 
15,000. 

Most of these trailers will roll 
off production lines during the 
first six months of the year. Plans 
for additional output may be au- 
thorized later. 
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the “fifty-fifty” plan of the Impulsora 
Commercial e Industrial, S.A., has as 
its object the introduction of U. S. 
investment into Mexico in the form of 
a joint enterprise. 

Unlike the usual method of estab. 
lishing branch plants in Mexico as 
purely U. S. companies, it is proposed 
to combine with Mexican capital and 
management. The Impulsora is itself 
an example of its scheme. Its backers 
and capital are a partnership of U. §, 
and Mexican factors. Salvador Ugarte, 
Mexican banker and financier, on the 
board of some 35 different financial, 
industrial and banking companies, is 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The initiative for investment may 
come from either side—the U. S. com- 
pany which sees possibilities for a 
branch plant in Mexico or from the 
Impulsora, which believes a profitable 
enterprise could be opened in a spe- 
cific field. 

The American company has several 
alternatives. It may simply sell royal- 
ties, patents, registered names, re- 
search, technical information, “good- 
will,” formulas, etc., making a contract 
for these only. Or in case it wishes to 
invest, it may be given stock in return 
for the rights. Or it may actually put 
in cash for full participation. 


CHANCE FOR INVESTORS 


The idea is hailed as embodying not 
only the idealistic aspects of the 
“Good Neighbor” policy, but also as a 
chance for foreign investors to profit 
by Mexican experience and knowledge 
of their own country—again the bulls 
of Jaral fought by its horses. 

This is not the time to operate in 
Mexican markets on a quantity basis, 
unless you already have good connec- 
tions there. Compared with U. S. 
standards, Mexico today is a puny 
market. 

Nevertheless, her expanding indus- 
tries have received an extraordinary 
stimulus. Her people are being edu- 
cated into the ways of good business 
and efficiency not only by importers 
interested in establishing Mexico as a 
market for the future, but by those 
who rush down to get their money’s 
worth now while they can’t get goods 
elsewhere. 

“Mexican industries are like the . 
Burma Road,” says Dorothy Brenner, 
who operates a successful buying office 
for Americans in Mexico City. “They 
are commercially valuable and strate- 
gically important, but still in the in- 
fantile stage.” 
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TEST RESULTS 


ANTI-CORRODE vs. Competitive Products 





To substantiate our convictions that Anti-Corrode 
is an unexcelled rust-preventive, nine steel strips 
were cut from a sheet of No. 18 B. & S. deep drawing 
steel which had been thoroughly cleaned mechani- 
cally. One strip, number 6, was dipped in Cities 
Service Anti-Corrode. Seven others were treated 
with leading anti-rust compounds according to 
their manufacturers’ directions. One strip, number 
8, used as the control, was not treated. 





hints Silla tite 





worms 


All strips were then partly immersed in small 
bottles of distilled water containing 3% Sodium 
Chloride. At the end of 90 hours they appeared as 
displayed above. Each test strip is shown before its 
bottle of solution. The rust penetration on each 
strip is plainly evident. The background lines 
behind the bottles enable comparison of rust 
density found in the solutions after test. The 
superiority of Anti-Corrode—number 6—is obvious. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITIES OF ANTI - CORRODE 


Anti-Corrode is harmless to metal. It can be applied by 
brushing, spraying or dipping, and is a reliable safeguard 
against corrosion of metals in any form or state of finish, 
whether in storage or in transit. Anti-Corrode forms a ten- 
acious, durable film that is impervious to moisture and the 
more common gases present in the atmosphere. Since it con- 
tains lubricating material, it need not be removed in drawing 
operations. It can be removed easily with kerosene or any 
petroleum solvent. 


USERS’ COMMENTS ON ANTI - CORRODE 


“Our castings that have been properly dipped in Anti-Corrode 
show no signs of rusting after a month’s exposure to rain and 
snow.” 

Assistant Plant Supt. 

Large manufacturer of filters. 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Tune in Friday Night “The Cities Service Concert” 
8 P.M. EWT, NBC Network. 
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“We are pleased with the test results of Anti-Corrode on our 
rust problems and will place a substantial order with you 
shortly.” 

Manufacturer of special tools and accessories. 


“$8,000 worth of dies were recently ruined by rust. This 
costly waste of vital materials is now being prevented with 
Anti-Corrode.”’ 

Manufacturer of ballistic dies. 


‘Condensation of moisture in storage vaults had been rusting 
our highly-precisioned tools and dies. Anti-Corrode has licked 
this problem.”’ 

Manufacturer of precision instruments. 


Take advantage of the FREE demonstration offer. Send the 
coupon NOW! (Available only in the Cities Service market- 
ing territory EAST of the Rockies.) 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Room No. 1758 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


I'd like to test Anti-Corrode on my own equipment 
FREE OF CHARGE. Please send me the details. 


Name 








Company. 


Address. 





City. _State 


icine “the ulin in cians cil ii cls pn cet ea ty 





From an unretouched photograph. 
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12 Steps Toward 
Post-War Sales 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


Here's an answer to the 
problem of setting up a 
ready-to-go sales staff 


HAT are you doing about your 
post-war sales organization? 


Are you just forgetting it “for 
the duration,” because war restrictions 
have dissipated your markets? Or will 
it be prepared to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the vast new peacetime 
markets that will develop? 

When the war ends, will you be “left 
at the post” by the scurrying con- 
fusion of having to build a sales force 
overnight, sending inexperienced men 
out into hurriedly-mapped territories? 
Or will your salesmen be trained and 
equipped to cope with the new condi- 
tions, products and markets of a vastly 
changed and highly competitive post- 
war world? 


A RACE FOR MARKETS 


Questions like these are occupying 
the minds of a rapidly growing num- 
ber of forward-thinking business men. 
Many of these men believe the war 
may end with startling suddenness— 
possibly even between morning and 
evening newspaper editions. In any 
event, since the signing of an armistice 
will bring immediate and widespread 
cancellation of war contracts, necessi- 
tating a quick change-over from war 
to peace production, the result will be 
a competitive race for new markets 
and the retention of old ones. 

With no merchandise to sell and no 
men to sell it, many companies have 
been unable to keep their sales forces 
intact. Even among those which have 
managed to retain most of their men, 
diverting them into other jobs, little 
time can be taken from vital war pro- 
duction to sharpen their talents for 
peacetime selling. 

The first problem has several possi- 
ble solutions, of which the following 
appear the most practical: 

1. Contact former salesmen now in 


war jobs. Find out their intentions 
about returning to the sales field after 
the armistice. Some of these men may 
prefer to remain in their present jobs; 
others will want to know exactly what 
opportunities you may have for them 
before they decide. Tell them. Tell 
them something of your post-war plans 
—new products, territories, markets, 
wages, etc. They'll want to know 
whether you'll expect them to work on 
salary or straight commission. Remem- 
ber, many of these men are now earn- 
ing high pay in war plants. A lot of 
them won’t be eager to give up these 
jobs for the insecurity of straight com- 
mission selling. 

2. Write to former salesmen now in 
the service. Tell them your plans for 
taking them back. They'll welcome in- 
formation about new products, mar- 
kets, territories, etc. Let them know 
your plans for giving them higher pay 
or better territories. It will make them 
all the more “eager to go” when the 
war's over. 

3. Advertise now for post-war sales- 
men. It doesn’t matter that they’re now 
in war work. Thousands of men are 
already wondering what they'll do 
when war plant closings shunt them 
into the ranks of the unemployed. 
Now is the time to take your pick of 
these men. They can be interviewed 
and even trained in their spare time. 
Home training courses can also be 


provided. 


OLDER MEN VALUABLE 


4. Use those employees already on 
your payroll. The chances are that 
there is a fertile crop of prospective 
salesmen right in your own plant. 
These would include former salesmen 
now doing war work, draft-deferred 
fathers and others in essential jobs, 
Army-rejected employees and a large 
number of men over 38. Many of the 
latter may have a definite aptitude for 
salesmanship. Remember, the war has 
demonstrated that age can serve as 
well as youth. 


5. Don’t overlook the women, 
They’ve already proved that they can 
handle practically any job as well as 
their brothers. Many women are par- 
ticularly well adapted for selling. Some 
businesses have realized their value for 
years. Others, such as the Fuller Brush 
Co., Hartford, Conn., are discovering 
for the first time that they’re ideal re- 


me 





placements for men. In fact, their vast 
influx into all fields of wartime in- 
dustry has broken down the preju- 
dices formerly existing against them. 
Huge numbers of potential saleswomen 
are available now. Since they are not 
subject to the draft, this reservoir will 
remain constant. Use them. Train them. 
After all, there’s no sound reason why 
the “traveling saleswoman” should not 
become as much of an institution as 
her male counterpart. 


SPARE-TIME TRAINING 


As to the problem of finding time 
to develop an efficient sales organiza- 
tion without hindering war work, 
many companies are adopting the 
simple but practical solution of doing 
their planning after hours. Though to 
date this applies chiefly to executives, 
the same solution may also be used to 
lay the groundwork for the training 
and preparation of salesmen. Meetings 
can be held once a week at convenient 
hours. If prospective salesmen appear 
reluctant, pay them for their time; it 
will pay in the long run. They can also 
be provided with sales literature to 
study at home. Since it’s for their 
benefit, as well as the company’s, 
you'll find that many of them will 
jump at the chance. 

The point is, sales training should 
be started now if you expect to get the 
jump on post-war competitors. Some 
companies are already developing their 
organizations ‘to the point where their 
salesmen will be able to “take to the 
road” almost as soon as peace is de- 
clared. 

What steps should be taken, then, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 





The promise of the new industrial West 


Less than a century ago the West was 
gold and furs and sheltering Missions. 
The trail-blazer fought toward this goal 
and he was followed by the pioneers in 


covered wagons. 


Here in this new-discovered land S. P.’s 
first tracks were laid in 1863. 


Agriculture, mining, stock-raising, lum- 
ber—these became our chief industries. 
Great cities sprang up along the Coast, 
and year-round the tourists came to view 
our scenic marvels. But still the West was 
“new country”... 





THEN AMERICA marshalled its might 
for war. And overnight the western 
states began to grow giant-size indus- 
trially. An estimated million and a 
half new “settlers” hurried west to 
help make tools of war. 


Today 51 per cent of America’s ship- 
building industry is on the West Ceast. 
Aircraft factories here turn out about 
half the nation’s planes. 


A steel mill in California now makes 
900 tons of pig iron daily and the state 
produces a mounting tonnage of steel. 
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Steel plate is also manufactured in 
Utah . . . huge Texas is humming with 
many types of industrial activity. 


Entirely new are the aluminum plants 
of the Pacific Northwest . . . magne- 
sium plants in California. 


THIs RAILROAD grew up with the west- 
ern country. We are part of it. Every 
mile of S.P. track is west of the Missis- 
sippi. With more miles of line than 
any other U. S. carrier, we serve the 
great sweep of West and South from 
Portland to New Orleans. 


Our big job has always been to carry 
west-grown fruits and vegetables east. 
To move lumber, sulphur, copper. 
potash, cotton and wool, to eastern 
manufacturing centers. To bring back 
finished goods. 


Now our task has broadened, as has 
our opportunity. We serve the West’s 
new manufacturing industries as well 
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as western agriculture and producers 
of raw materials. Ahead of all we serve 
our country. S.P. is moving a record 
load of war freight, military supplies 
and fighting men. Short of manpower 
and equipment, we are doing our best 
with what we have to work with. 


WHEN THIS WAR is over it seems cer- 
tain that our West will be “home” to 
more people. And new manufacturing 
here will help create more stabilized, 
diversified employment. 


S.P. is doing its utmost to well serve 
these western industries now geared to 
war production. And we know that 
good railroad service will be needed 
in the conversion of industrial produc- 
tion from war to peace. We plan to 
give good service then, too. 


Strengthened for war and with an en- 
larged capacity, our railroad will con- 
tinue to be an important factor in the 
progress of this western country. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


$-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


HEapQuarTERs: SAN FRANCISCO 


One of America’s railroads— 


ALL united for Victory! 
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Post-War Opportunities 
for Limited Capital 





This is the last in our series 
of surveys on fields slated to 
boom with peace. See page 
five for announcement of a 
new series of “opportunities” 
articles by author Kahm. 











O matter how limited your capi- 

tal may be—whether it is $5,000 

or $500—many post-war, money- 
making opportunities will be open to 
you. A small beginning does not neces- 
sarily imply a small finish. F. W. 
Woolworth’s original investment in the 
five-and-dime idea was $50. It is with 
this thought in mind that I would like 
to sketch some of the big post-war op- 
portunities that may be launched with 
a minimum of capital: 

Aviation: 

1. First post-war helicopters are ex- 
pected to sell for less than $3,000. A 
single helicopter can operate as a taxi, 
carrying sportsmen to otherwise in- 
accessible north woods hunting and 
fishing regions. 

2. Millions are curious to see what 
it’s like to ride in a helicopter. The 
first helicopter offering low-cost “joy- 
rides” to the public, at fairs, airports, 
etc., will coin money. 

3. A helicopter flying school may 
be started with a single machine, and 
the business will expand as the public 
demand for helicopters grows. 

4. Hundreds of air terminal con- 
cessions will be available as post-war 
air travel expands. As little as $500 
may establish a newsstand, candy 
shop or snack bar. Many such conces- 
sions are available today for post-war 
operation. 


Entertainment: 
1. Water bicycles were zooming in 


popularity when the war stopped their 
manufacture. Rented by the hour at 
popular beaches, these machines are 
money-makers. A fleet of them would 
cost under $2,000. 


By H. S. KAHM 


2. A small investment can start a 
16mm film rental agency to supply to- 
morrow’s demand for all types of 
movies. 

3. The production of many types of 
entertainment and educational movies 
(16mm) can be undertaken for less 
than $5,000. The post-war demand 
may exceed the supply. 


Food: 


1. Millions more women will re- 
main in industry after the war. In 
demand will be a new type of food 
store (already launched successfully) 
offering complete, cooked meals in 
containers, to be taken home and 
served. 

2. Less than $200 will start a new 
type of post-war retail bakery, selling 
only pies, cakes and other items pur- 
chased for resale from housewife ex- 
perts interested in extra money. De- 
mand for such real home-made bakery 
goods has always exceeded supply. 


Coin Machines: 


1. Watch for new post-war coin- 
operated machines, for $5,000 or less 
is enough to establish a route that can 
net $5,000 a year. Special advice: Be 




















“They say Willkie is writing another 
book on how ‘One World’ 
was merchandised!" 


sure of your locations before investing 
in machines, and check all license re- 
quirements. 

2. A repair service for small oper- 
ators may be started for a few hundred 
dollars. It may be operated in conjunc- 
tion with a local coin machine sales 
agency. The business consists of em- 
ploying expert coin machine mechan- 
ics by the month, and sending them 
out on repair and maintenance work. 
It should be a 24-hour service, if nec- 
essary, to handle all machine break- 
downs promptly. 

3. A coin machine arcade can be 
launched with less than $1,000 by se- 
curing a first-class location, construct- 
ing a suitable “flash” front, and leas- 
ing space to independent operators on 
a percentage basis as concessions. 


Education: 
1. A “Hobby School” teaching a 


variety of popular hobbies and recrea- 
tions, such as woodcraft, billiards, 
photography, model airplane building, 
cartooning, etc., may be sure of post- 
war success. Teachers, offering private 
and class instruction, may be employed 
on a partnership arrangement. The 
investment, covering space, equipment 
and advertising, is flexible, as the 
number of subjects taught may be 
limited to capital. A good-sized hobby 
school might be started for $2,000 or 
even less. 

2. A post-war increase in the de- 
mand for movie talent may be ex- 
pected. There will be opportunities to 
establish “movie schools” in every 
large city, where movie aspirants can 
receive a course of instruction in act- 
ing before the camera. An arrange- 
ment can be made to submit screen 
tests of promising talent, made in the 
school, to motion picture producers. 
Many “finds” might be obtained in 
this manner. Only $5,000 should be 
needed to start the project. 


Health: 


1. “How safe, is your home? Most 
accidents occur in the home; an acci- 
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But how does 
an engine breathe 


at 6 miles up? 


p> When a big bomber goes “upstairs,” 
the air gets thin. Rare. Murderously 
cold. Bomber crews can breathe by using 
oxygen masks. But how about the en- 
gines? 

American bombers help their engines 
breathe with superchargers that feed air 
under pressure into the carburetors. 


Some superchargers spin their fans 
more than 21,000 times a minute. Heat 
up to = red-hot 1200° F.! Any steel that 
can stead punishment like that has to 
be something very special! 

’ Very special steels are the order of the 
day with United States Steel during these 
critical times. Armor-piercing shot; light- 
weight steel sheets and seamless tubing 
for aircraft; strong, pencil-thin barrage 
balloon cables; stainless steel wire finer 
than human hair—these are just a few of 
U.S. Steel’s “very specials” for victory. 


ee 


New steels for you when peace comes 


Some day (soon, we hope) the war will 
be won, and trade-marked U:S:S Steels 
will be free again to serve in the manu- 
facture of peacetime products. The U:S:S 
Label, placed on the goods you produce, 
will be your customers’ assurance of 
quality steel. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 
The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 


Yours again to spend in yeors to come... for new 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COm- 


"Te, 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. “$3 
PANY « BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- x TrA iq ES 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DocK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY .« OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY «+ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD S T | > > | F 
COMPANY « TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION « UNITED 
STATES STEEL. EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 


SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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BUT YOU CAN PLAN NOW 
FOR TOMORROW 


No, you can’t do much about improving your heating system now. Federal 
regulations limit you to replacement of existing equipment only under dire 
emergency circumstances— so you'd better look to your own ingenuity for 
getting through the winter. 

The Holland service branch in your locality will helpfully give you every 
assistance in maintaining your heating comfort and safety. And it will do you 
= to talk with the Holland man about the many fine things he has in store 

f you after the restrictions are lifted. For he knows that Holland engineers, 


drawing upon their unequalled experience, have looked far ahead and are 
ready, now, with tomorrow’s 


finest line of most advanced 
heating equipment. 

It is an exciting age that 
faces us after the war — and 
Holland is prepared, now, to 

t your highest anticipa- 
tions for exciting innovations 
in basic and automatic home 
heating. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE CO. 


READY, NOW 
FOR POST WAR’S 
NEW HEATING 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


World’s Largest 
Installers of Home 
Heating Equipment 
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dent-proofed home is the best kind of 
accident insurance.” Upon these gq. 
ing principles may be based a ney 
business with unlimited possibilitig, 
a “Home Safety Institute.” Operating 
method: Inspect a home, free of 
charge, and list correctible hazarh 
such as sharp, protruding cabinet door 
edges, skid-proof bathroom  floon 
loose rugs, etc., and obtain order fg 
complete safety-izing job. Compley 
data on hazards and how to correg 
them may be had from insurance com. 
panies, and the business may be start 
ed in one community for $3,000 o 
less. Natural expansion is possible, 

2. Sick and convalescent people re 
quire many special devices, ranging 
from treatment lamps to adjustabk 
hospital-type beds. It is necessary t 
buy this expensive equipment, @ 
though it may not be needed for mor 
than a few weeks. A sick-room suppl 
rental service would offer every neces 
sary device on a rental basis tha 
would save the patient as much @ 
80%. All essential devices would kh 
included, including bed trays, hot we 
ter bottles, electric pads, etc. Al 
equipment would be sterilized after 
each case; such equipment is constant 
ly re-used in hospitals. Most doctor 
may be counted on to recommend this 
service to patients. Initial capital; 
$5,000. 


Miscellaneous: 


1. After the war, motorists in large 
cities will find a “picnic map” useful. 
It will show clearly all desirable picnic 
spots within 50 miles. Such a map 
could be sold wherever picnic supplies 
are handled. 

2. When rubber comes back, a toy 
balloon, printed with a world map, 
would be a successful novelty. Inflated, 
it would be a globe map. It should be 
a big seller. 

These are only a few of the post 
war opportunities open to individuals 
with limited capital at their disposal. 
Although the initial investment # 
small, there are no limits to the ult: 
mate possibilities. 


THE END 


First gain the end before you cease 
Your striving to attain, 

For little benefit will come 
Before the end you gain; 

For most things prove of little worth 
Until they are complete, 

Nor is the prize or laurel won 
By those who don’t compete. 


—Atonzo Newton BENv. 
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OU’RE a bomber’s nurse in North Africa 

and you need a new oxygen control valve 
for your plane. That’s one of 250,000 parts in 
air force stocks. 


You'll find it in a few seconds. 


When spare parts come to a supply depot, 
an Addressograph* plate is embossed, giving 
a complete description of the part, and the 
number of the bin in which it will be stored. 
An impression of that plate goes into the 
depot’s stock records, another goes on the 
bin, another is attached to the part itself. 
Then when parts are ordered, they can be 
located and shipped out quickly—and iden- 
tified anywhere. 


You get your bomber into the air quicker 
and always with the right repair because of an 


Addressagraph 


Finding the Needle 
in a North African Haystack 


Addressograph plate—the same kind you use 
in your business to write payrolls, purchase 
orders and invoices, for tool crib control, 
or any of the hundred ways Addressograph 
methods are used. 

Years ago Addressographs were employed 
to address envelopes. They still are, but busi- 
ness men soon began using this quick, always- 
accurate way of writing information in scores 
and then hundreds of new ways. Teamed with 
Addressograph are Multigraph* and Multi- 
lith* methods. Together they can make 80% 
of all paper work of business simpler, faster, 
more accurate, more economical. We'll prove 
it in your own case, with equipment you al- 
ready have. Write or call the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation— Cleveland and all 


principal cities of the world. 
#T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TRADE-MARE REG US PAL OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Washington Outlook 


N the days just ahead far-reaching 
decisions will emerge from Wash- 
ington on the series of significant 

foreign and domestic developments 
that have unfolded in the past fortnight. 

There is heartening evidence of 

over-all improvements in the Washing- 
ton direction of the war effort. It is 
due in part to the new administrative 
responsiveness to the criticisms trans- 
mitted through the Congressional 
sounding board and in part to replace- 
ment of reform-minded theorists by 
experienced business leaders who are 
carrying forward a general program 
of decentralizing wartime controls. 

Business influence within the Ad- 

ministration at home and abroad is 
in the ascendancy but carries with it 
responsibilities for which business will 
be blamed in event of failures. Con- 
gress looms stronger than ever as the 
key to all except strictly military poli- 
cies of the government. Nothing that 
either Congress or business can do, 
however, will substantially ease the war 
strain on U. S. manpower and re- 
sources as it bears down even more 
heavily for at least the next year. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Just as the brightest prospect lies 
in military successes abroad, so the 
darkest spot also is in the foreign 
realm—over absence of a firm U. S. 
policy or program in relations with 
other United Nations, over different 
political ideologies in collaborating 
with Russia and in freeing Nazi-held 
territory, over the issue of private en- 
terprise vs. subsidies or government- 
sanctioned cartels in the field of inter- 
national post-war economies. 

Immediately in the future are three 
important matters relating to foreign 
policies and three domestic decisions 
_ of even closer imminence. 

Moscow MEETING: Much better un- 
derstanding of what U. S. can or must 
expect of Russia, vital knowledge for 
the strategy of the war and for the 
quality of the victory, will come out 
of the Moscow sessions of chief Allied 
diplomats. If they can produce a joint 
statement of mutual post-war aims and 


By GENE ROBB 


agree on first principles for treatment 
of a vanquished Germany, the more 
important follow-up conference of 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin can 
concentrate on modus operandi. Other- 
wise at the second Soviet meeting the 
Anglo-American leaders will still be 
dealing the cards of an international 
poker party. 
ECONOMISTS TAKE OVER 


War Poticy: The five world-gird- 
ling Senators return united in the be- 
lief that U. S. is giving away more 
than its fair share of oil for war and 
that its lavish distribution without 
proper limitation of lend-lease assis- 
tance will return nothing more than 
temporary gratitude. They will add 
weight to the Senate’s growing deter- 
mination to put a checkrein on foreign 
commitments and to exact immediate 
recognition of American rights and in- 
terests in U. S.-built naval and air 
bases around the world. That the 
Administration senses the serious de- 
ficiency in the economic end of war 
diplomacy and will try to strengthen 
it is part of the interpretation put on 
the appointments of Under-Secretary 
of State, Edward Stettinius and For- 
eign Economic Administrator, Leo 
Crowley. 

Peace Poticy: Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will offer a counter- 
part of the House-approved Fulbright 
Resolution pledging U. S. to interna- 
tional collaboration come the peace. 
It will not go more than 10% farther 
than the Fulbright and will be ambigu- 
ous enough to elicit support from all 
but a dozen or so hard-shell isolation- 
ists in the Senate. It will still be im- 
portant to demonstrate (1) that U. S. 
renounces the policy of isolationism 
and is aware it must take a more active 
part in world affairs, but (2) that 
American opinion remains largely un- 
formed on the methods to be used. 

More Taxes: Treasury won't get 
anything like 12-to-15 billions more 
in 1944, and knows it. In contending 
they couldn’t raise taxes over 5-or-6 
billions, Congress leaders are looking 
toward 1944 elections but also thereby 


- 


take some of the blame off the Admin. 
istration for the widening “inflation. 
ary gap.” Two significant by-products 
of the Treasury’s tax recommenda. 
tions: (1) “Buy Now” wave is started 
on luxury and convenience earmarked 
for stiffest increases; (2) Morgen- 
thau is still holding out against com- 
pulsory bond-buying despite failure of 
individuals to meet their quota in 
Third War Loan Drive and their bond 
redemption rate of 19% of total pur- 
chases in August. 

HicHeR Prices: Congress continues 
firmly against price subsidies “in prin- 
ciple” but chances are better than 
even that around a half billion will be 
authorized for “selective” subsidies to 
maintain food production and retard 
(but not cut) uptrend in prices. The 
committee of 60 Congressmen, organ- 
ized last Spring to “protect the con- 
sumer,” is the spearhead of the drive 
for the subsidy method of price roll- 
backs. This group also may be expect- 
ed to revive the fight for compulsory 
government grade labeling of pack- 
aged foods and other consumer prod- 
ucts. Pressure on prices is mounting 
again — strongest argument against 
“incentive” wage boost plans. Mal- 
adjustments in price are cutting into 
meat and butter supplies, but WFA 
insists it’s better to slaughter light- 
weight, grass-fed stock because grain 
yields more energy when consumed 
direct than via juicy beefsteak. 


ARMY NEEDS FATHERS 


FATHERS IN UNIFORM: Army says 
it will need more fathers in 1944. 
Congress is awaiting public reaction 
to the first father calls. Present opinion 
among the lawmakers leans against 
deeper inroads into shrinking man- 
power supply except for Army-Navy 
replacements after January 1. Military 
is assured only of enough to fill quotas. 
Opponents emphasize they aren’t con- 
cerned with pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
as individuals but, because they con- 
sider the family the fundamental unit 
in U. S. economy, foresee severe dis- 
ruptions from the prospect of tearing 
apart 1,000,000 more households. 
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“BODIES % BOMBERS 


O,, OCTOBER 25, 1940— 
more than a year before 
Pearl Harbor —U. S. Army 
Air Corps officials notified us 
of the urgent need for a 
vastly increased aircraft production pro- 
gram, and invited us to participate. 

Already we were making Army trucks 
in great number, completing a huge 
tank arsenal, building field ranges and 
tent heaters, and making our first 
studies of anti-aircraft gun manufacture. 

Here was another urgent job. So 
without waiting to learn what aircraft 
job would be assigned to us, we pro- 
vided 600,000 sq. ft. of additional plant 
space and, from our own personnel, 
began to select engineering, metallurgi- 
cal and manufacturing specialists for 
this new work. 


It was just three months after our 
first meeting with Air Corps officials 






NOSES AND BODIES 
FOR BOMBERS 
(INSIDE AND OUT) 


that we were notified our job was to 
build nose and center fuselage sections 
for medium bombers including installa- 
tion of complete control systems. 


We immediately sent forty of our 
technicians to a producing aircraft plant 
where these men did regular production 
work and observed, at first hand, the 
production methods then in use. Our 
long background in building automo- 
biles and trucks, plus the experience 
these men gained, enabled us quickly 
to get under way turning out “bodies” 
for bombers by quantity production 
methods. 


To help acquaint us in advance with 
the many kinds of material and oper- 
ations involved, the Army Air Corps 





sent us a bomber nose section. Our engi- 
neers and master mechanics analyzed 
aircraft blueprints covering more than 
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fourteen thousand structural parts. 


Many of the metal parts presented 
entirely new working characteristics. 
They required elaborate heat treating 
processes for the extreme stresses de- 
manded of them. They also presented 
new problems in the design and use of 
the dies needed to shape them. 

Our production and purchasing spe- 
cialists determined which parts we could 
subcontract to other companies. As the 
work progressed, orders for parts and 
materials were given to 2,255 subcon- 
tractors in 309 towns, in 29 states. 

Aluminum forgings would be needed 
in large numbers by us and other manu- 
facturers participating in aircraft pro- 
duction. Therefore, we were given the 
job of building an aluminum forge 
plant. We also prepared at our foundry 
to produce aluminum castings for plane 
manufacture. 


Thousands of men and women had 
to be trained for this new type of work. 
Women were employed in large num- 
bers and carefully taught drilling, rivet- 
ing, machining and assembling of air- 
craft parts. Automobile sheet metal 
workers, body builders and trimmers 


. 


were shown how to apply 
their experience to the pro- 
duction of bomber parts. 

The big nose of the bomber 
houses the Bombardier, Pilot, 
Co-Pilot, Navigator and Radio Operator. 
Nearly all controls are here, while the 
center section provides the bomb carry- 
ing space. 

If you could look within these sec- 
tions as assembly goes on, you would 





IF YOU COULD 
LOOK WITHIN 


see a bewildering network of wires and 
tubing as well as the structural skeleton 
of the ship. Every one of these 1,963 
separate wires and over 1,000 feet of 
tubes—to say nothing of all the control 
pre 3nisms— must operate faultlessly. 

sm the production of “bodies” for 
bombers—a new field to Chrysler Cor- 
poration — again is demonstrated how 
our experience in peacetime car and 
truck production now is being applied 
to the production of war equipment in 
quantity ... and on time. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tanks * Tank Engines « Anti-Aircraft Guns « Wide 
Variety of Ammunition * Bomber Fuselage Sec- 
tions * Bomber Wings « Aircraft Engines « Anti- 
Tank Vehicles * Command Reconnaissance 
Cars * Troop Motor Transports * Cantonment 
Furnaces * Ambulances * Marine Tractors ¢ Air 
Raid Sirens and Fire Fighting Equipment « Marine 
and Industrial Engines * Weapon Carriers « Gyro- 
Compasses * Powdered Metal Parts * Na 
Pontoons * Harbor Tugs * Field Kitchens * Bom 
Racks * Bomb Shackles * Tent Heaters « Aircraft 
Landing Gears + Refrigeration Compressors * and 
Other Important War Equipment. 


in the production of this war equipment Chrysler Corporation is 
assisted by over 9,800 subcontractors in 956 towns in 39 states 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS, 9P.M., E.W.T. 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH =: 


OCTOBER 15, 1943 


DODGE =: 


[ BACK THE ATTACK 
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. . WITH WAR BONDS | 


CHRYSLER 











Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 42 of a Series 





Does your letterhead 


show your leadership? 


The Davison Chemical Corporation ... foremost in the 
manufacture of Silica Gel and Gel type catalysts used for refining 
aviation gasoline — in the'¢s oduction of synthetic rubber — and 
as the most effective dehydrating agent in the protection of war 
matériel from rust on its way to the fighting fronts... is also one 
of the largest producers of sulphuric acid and superphosphates. 


For their letterhead, Davison selects Strathmore . . . 
the paper that expresses leadership. Every day YOUR letterhead 
speaks for you and your organization. A letter written on the 
finest Strathmore paper costs only a small per cent more than 
one on cheap paper. Write for analysis of letter costs. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE o 72 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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12 STEPS TOWARD 
POST-WAR SALES 


{Continued from page 18) 


to prepare sales forces for the day 
when war ends and peacetime markets 
revive? 

Some companies are finding the 





following to be the most effective: 

1. Revamp your sales catalogues, 
For example, sales executives of one 
New Haven, Conn., war plant are 
already scanning every item in their 
pre-war catalogue, weeding out old or 
obsolete products and including those 
new ones now being planned. Up-to-. 
date copies will then be distributed to 
the company’s salesmen. Remember, 
they can’t sell a product until they’re 
familiar with it. 

2. Familiarize salesmen with chang. 
ing trends and conditions. They'll need 
to know about changes in income 
levels, consumer wants, markets, prod- 
ucts, retail sales techniques and dealer 
set-ups. 

3. Remap sales territories. Wartime 
population shifts have created vast 
new markets. Some areas have been 
flooded by a great influx of people, 
many of whom will remain after the 
war. Other sections have lost popula- 
tion. Study these trends and begin 
planning new territories for your sales- 
men. Sales officials of a growing num- 
ber of companies are already follow- 
ing this procedure. 


SALES RESEARCH VITAL 


4. If you don’t have a sales research 
division, institute one to investigate 
new markets and study post-war in- 
dustry needs. Such a department might 
also try to ascertain consumers’ opin- 
ions as to new products and services 
desired. A survey of this sort could be 
done through the mails. 

5. Don’t forget advertising. Gear 
your post-war advertising campaign to 
tie in with sales promotion. Start cor- 
recting any public misconceptions 
about fantastic, post-war “dream” 
products. This will go a long way 
toward paving the way to easier sales. 
Also, plan now to recover any good- 
will you may have lost through war- 
time laxity, inferior merchandise, in- 
ability to deliver, etc. 

6. Estimate your immediate post- 
war sales capacity. Find out as nearly 
as possible exactly what products, and 
in what amounts, you expect to be 
able to sell immediately at the war's 
end. Will there be a surplus or short- 
age of existing capacity? This pro- 
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cedure is now being followed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Commit- 
tee meetings are held every Saturday 








morning in order to check sales esti- 
mates against existing capacity. 

7. Prepare installment selling plans. 
In spite of accumulating incomes 
(84% of the American public is now 
saving money, either in savings ac- 
counts or in some other form of sav- 
ings or investment), a U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce survey reveals that “the 
American habit of installment buying 
will continue to be a major factor in 
large consumer purchases.” 

As an indication of the necessity of 
planning post-war sales organizations 
now, figures recently compiled by the 
Commerce Department forecast the 
following major developments: 

Over 40% of the nation’s families 
are planning to purchase one or more 
major articles within a few months 
after the war ends. These purchases. 
are expected to reach a total of billions 
of dollars. 

More than 3,500,000 families intend 
to buy automobiles. Purchases in the 
household appliance field are predicted 
to top $1,215,900,000. Buying inten- 
tions in overall home furnishings are 
estimated at $711,410,000. And 1,540,- 
000 families intend to build or buy a 
new home within six months after the 
armistice. 

In short, tremendous markets are 
waiting to be tapped. But remember, 
the race will be to the swift. Post-war 
selling will be a case of “first come, 
first served.” 


TO THE POINT 


We should tell the whole world that 
we'll not preside at the liquidation of 
the American way of life—Eric A. 
JoHNsTON, president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


There will be, in my opinion, the 
danger of an immediate post-war 
boom, rather than a depression:— 
Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp. 


While it is probable that the WLB 
will be discarded by public demand 
along with other wartime Federal 
agencies, I am inclined to believe that, 
if we witness a deluge of strikes, some 
of our States will adopt the principle 
of compulsory arbitration which we 
have employed during the war on a 
national basis—ALMON E. Rotu, War 
Labor Board. 


OCTOBER 15, 1943 

















The Support of a Nation 


Your best friends have stood the 
test of time. Same way with Belts. 
They all look good at first—but 
the best belts prove their worth 
long after you've bought them. 
That's when enduring quality, 
real craftsmanship and solid value 
prove their worth. On that score 
PARIS Belts score their success. 


Don’t let anyone deprive you of 
your American right to choose 
the dependable brands you 
prefer. Trust the Trade Marks 
which have stood the test of 
time. Illustrated — Bench made 
cushion tubular style— Colors, 
Suntan, Russet, Brown, $1.50. 
Other PARIS Belts $1 and up. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


PARIS BELTS 
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MIDGET TURKEY 


Snow-white, midget-sized turkeys 
may eventually become the piece de 
resistance at the Thanksgiving tables 
of small-family Americans. Though 
little larger than chickens, the birds 
are grown with the most tasty parts of 
their bodies greatly enlarged. They’re 
being bred at the Department of Agri- 
culture’s experiment station at Belts- 


ville, Md. 
SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Wartime parachutes may find a nov- 
el peacetime use as special “cargo car- 
riers” for industry. Engineers foresee 
them as highly valuable for speedy de- 
livery of merchandise and raw mate- 
rials to plants with no nearby landing 
fields available. The chutes would be 
equipped with a newly-devised gadget 
that automatically collapses them when 
they hit, thus eliminating the risk of 


New Ideas 


loss or damage from being dragged 
over the ground. 


INSURANCE POLICY 


Employee relations are getting a big 
boost at the Gallowhur Chemical Co., 
Windsor, Vt., as a result of a company 
policy whereby workers are provided 
with both hospitalization and life in- 
surance protection—at no cost. Added 
attraction: Employees also receive a 
share of the profits. 


“MINIATURE” FIRE ENGINE 


Adding another home-front duty to 
its list of war achievements, the ver- 
satile jeep is acting as a “miniature” 
fire engine at Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, Ohio. Build for quick dispatch 
to plant areas that can’t be reached by 
larger apparatus, it carries a three- 
man crew and standard fire-fighting 
equipment, including hose, pump and 








GLASS MARBLES 
THAT INTERLINE 





AMERICA’S SHIPS... 
may revise your plans for 194V 


Have you seen one of those snappy neckties made 
trom glass thread? Well, the smooth, lustrous fibers 
from which it was made are now going to sea in ships. 
Asa pad of thermal insulation, this miracle of ingenuity 
known as Fiborglas interlines refrigerator rooms, bulk- 
heads and boiler areas... releasing valuable tonnage 
for fuel and cargo. Woven into electrical insulation, 
it keeps motors and storage batteries on the job longer 
... permits packing more power into less space. 








Fiberglas starts out in life as a glass marble and the 
trick of transforming it into fighting fibers is accom- 
plished with the help of “Air at Work”. These marbles 
are forced into an electrically heated die, where they 
emerge in tiny molten streams. From there on Air takes 
over... keeping them in a semi-liquid stete until they 
reach the rotary screen, where precision air-suction 
from a Sturtevant Fan assures threads of uniform length 
and quality. 


Here again, Sturtevant Engineers work- 
ing with Industry have brought new 
efficiency to America's fighting ma- 
chine... have applied their knowl- 
edge and skill to another development, 
the full impact of which will be felt 
only when Victory is won. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 


























extinguishers, Similar “blaze-blitzing” 
jeeps are expected to be a post-war 
boon to small communities that can't 
afford larger equipment. 


TIN BONNET 


Tin cans, reclaimed from Hawaiian 
scrap heaps, are helping to protect 
Honolulu from night bombing attacks, 
Converted into tin “bonnets” for street 
lights, they’re not only an effective 
blanket for the city’s “white way,” but 
are also enabling engineers to mark 
up an equipment saving of thousands 


of dollars. 


WAR WORKERS’ CANTEEN 


A “Factory Workers Canteen” js 
one New York company’s solution to 
the problem of providing recreation 
for hard-pressed war-workers. Pat. 
terned after the famous Stage Door 
Canteen for service men, it dispenses 
free “cokes” and sandwiches, even re- 
cruits hostesses from the community as 
dancing partners. 


“LIFE-SAVING" BONDS 


Something new in _bond-selling 
schemes is one concocted by seven 
war-workers of Portland, Ore. Perched 
on a Navy raft in the Willamette Riv. 
er, the men volunteered to remain 
there until “rescued” by Oregon citi- 
zens’ purchase of enough bonds to 
meet the state’s Third War Loan quota. 


BABY BASKET 


The latest substitute for hard-to-get 
baby carriages is a “handbag-style,” 
two-by-three-foot canvas basket, in 
which Junior may ride comfortably 
while slung from his mother’s arm. 
Made of awning canvas, the bag was 
designed originally as a replacement 
for metal wood-carrying baskets for 
home fireplaces. They’re being distrib- 
uted by F. C. Satterly, of Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart. 


GUEST WORK 


Weekly guests at one Minnesota ho- 
tel are now being “paid” to make 
beds. With womanpower scarce, the 
hotel is adopting the novel practice of 
deducting 15¢ a week from the bills 
of lodgers who agree to make their 
own beds on Sundays. 


X-RAY MAGIC 
Credit General Electric with the de- 


velopment of an automatic x-ray ma- 
chine that checks hand grenade fuses 
for proper powder amounts, thus elim- 
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inating the danger of premature ex- 
plosions. The system permits a four- 
way check on all fuses, since a “dud” 
passing over the x-ray beam results in 
a phototube automatically ringing a 
bell, flashing a light, dabbing the fuse 
with red paint and recording it graph- 
ically on a chart. Fuses are checked 
at the rate of 4,000 an hour. 


SEAL MEAT 


Tasty, six-cents-a-pound seal “steaks” 
may be the latest addition to war- 
sliced civilian meat menus, according 
to Government fishery experts. Seal 
skins are already being used as a sub- 
stitute for leather. 


HELP WANTED 


Hampered by a lack of messengers, 
Western Union personnel men have 
hit upon the idea of petitioning the 
employment offices of other businesses 
to send them “such persons as you 
cannot employ.” The company is not 
only willing to hire messenger “boys” 
over 50, but also “girls” over 40. 


IT’S A PIPE 


Tomorrow’s buildings may be heat- 
ed by a new-fangled “radiant heating” 
system whereby steam heat is fur- 
nished by pipes placed right in the 
floor. The pipes are simply installed 
by setting them over a layer of Celo- 
tex-covered crushed stone, topped with 
a six-inch filler of concrete. The idea 
is expected to relegate old-style radi- 
ators to the scrap heap. 


WATER SUBSTITUTE 


Ordinary, defrosted water, strained 
from any ice-box, is proving an ideal 
replacement for distilled water in pho- 
tographic processes. In fact, it’s an 
effective substitute for any purpose ex- 
cept prescription work. 


“UNRATIONED" GROCERY 


The Dixie Market, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
is scoring a hit with point-plagued pa- 
trons by never collecting ration cou- 
pons. No black market, the store han- 
dles only unrationed foods—fresh 
fruits and vegetables, baked goods, 
milk, cottage cheese, cereals, etc. 


STRATOSPHERE FREEZING 


Food freezing of the future may be 
done in high-flying planes, according 
to Government reports. Loaded aboard 
special stratosphere carriers, foods 
would be flown to below-zero tempera- 
tures for quick freezing, then brought 
directly to markets for sale. 


OCTOBER 15, 1943 
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jum PRENTICE COOPER 


COVERNOR OF TENNESSEE 


fie. Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland rivers form a thousand-mile 
waterway in Tennessee permitting eco- 
nomical transportation and low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials and the ship- 
ping of finished products to the vast ter- 
ritory reached by the Mississippi and 
oa rivers and ocean freighters at the 
ulf, 


Manufacturers located in Tennessee 
can profitably compete after the war 
with seaboard shippers for South Amer- 
ican and world trade. 


Economical river transportation is not 
the only advantage to plant locations in 
Tennessee. Check the other basic in- 
dustrial advantages listed. 


Manufacturers and distributors inter- 
ested in meeting changing conditions 
and post-war competition should inves- 
tigate Tennessee now. — 


Write for specific information and sur- 
veys relating to your particular require- 
ments. All correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. 


Ask for illustrated book, “Tennessee— 
Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


GOVERNOR’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
601 State Office Building 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


ff Tennessee 































Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


% An unsurpassed variety of 
major irfdustrial minerals and 
agricultural products and ma- 
terials. 


% Abundant TVA hydro-elec- 
tric power (18 billion kwh 
annual capacity) at the lowest 
rate in eastern America. 


% Huge coal reserves make 
possible economical steam- 
power generation. 


% An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


% Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway 
and airline transportation. 


*% Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


*% Opportunity for low-cost 
assemblage of raw materials 
or manufactured parts. 


% Uncongested plant sites 
near basic materials, river 
and rail terminals. 


*% Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


% Sound State tax structure. 
No personal earnings or sales 
taxes. 


% State and municipal gov- 
ernments friendly to industry. 














The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 

Look for a 20% jump in 1944 war 
output, say production experts. One 
big reason: WPB’s approval of wage 
incentive plans. .. . A sharp spurt in 
plane production is expected to boost 
next year’s total to a peak as high as 
10,000 a month. Size of the planes 
will also increase. . . . Discount reports 


that material shortages are causing the 
heaviest drag on the production of 
low-priced civilian goods. The real 
reason: Manpower scarcities. . . . 1943 
war output, for the U. S. alone, will be 
at least one and a half times that of 
Germany and Japan combined, says 
Donald Nelson. . . . America’s tool in- 
dustry, hammering away at the bottle- 














%e For over twenty-seven years The General Tire 





and Rubber Company has constantly maintained the 
famous General tradition of Top-Quality ... “ 


Today, General’s experience . 


. . all those years of 


quality “know-how,” are at work for Uncle Sam. 
General's engineers and production experts are draw- 
ing on all they have learned about getting more out 


of rubber . 


. . to produce the hundreds of different — 


weapons and war materials leaving General’s factories 
every day for fighting fronts alf over the world! 


Yes . . . General Top-Quality is in this war! And as 

General’s technicians discover new materials, new ways 
to make rubber fight, so they are learning how to build 
a still finer, Top-Quality General Tire for your car. 












Mer 
GENERAL 
TIRE 


GENERAL PRODUCTS AT WORK FOR VICTORY 






Barrage Balloons « Assault Boats « Combat Tires + Air- 
craft Wheels « Pontoons + One-Man Life Rafts « Airplane 
Tires, Tubes « 500 Lb. Bombs « Life Belts + Airplane Tail 
Wheels + Aircraft Brakes + Five-Man Rafts + Oxygen 
Masks « Brake Boots + Pump Diaphragms and Hun- 
dreds of Molded and Extruded Rubber Aircraft Parts 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. ¢ AKRON, OHIO 








neck in the output of vital war parts, 
is switching to parts production on a 
wide scale. 


MATERIALS 


Inadequate manpower and produc. 
tion capacities are plunging the nation 
into a new rubber crisis, says Good. 
rich. One immediate danger: Rubber- 
borne transportation may be crippled 
badly. . . . Black marketers are cutting 
a wide swath in New York’s textile in- 
dustry. . . . Don’t expect 1944 lumber 
output to soar much above this year’s 
levels. Two stumbling blocks: (1) La- 
bor and equipment shortages; (2) 
marketing headaches. . . . Soap pros- 
pects are brightening up. Improved 
shipping will boost imports of fats and 
oils, bolstering civilian soap stocks by 
over 25% in less than a month... . 
Dwindling crops of broomcorn are ex- 
pected to sweep America’s . broom- 
makers into their first shortage in his- 
tory. Imports from Mexico and Argen- 
tina will probably relieve the situation, 
however. . 


FUEL 


Distribution difficulties are outstrip- 
ping production problems as the major 
obstacle to improved Winter coal sup- 
plies. Meanwhile, discount rumors of 
rationing this year. . . . Don’t expect 


soft coal output to meet 1943 goals’ 


(already thousands of tons “in the 
hole,” a production boost of at least 
300,000 tons a week is needed to put 
it back on schedule)... . U.S. oil out- 
put has spurted over 60% since the 
war's beginning, says Roosevelt. The 
increase is less than 20%, says the 
Independent Petroleum Association, 
blaming government policies for pre- 
venting further gains. . . . Rapidly- 
soaring military demands are striking 
heavy blows at civilian gasoline pros- 
pects. ... Prepare for a sharp drop in 
the quality of automobile gas. The 
reason: Refineries’ concentration on 
plane fuel production will mean low- 
ered anti-knock properties for auto 
gas. .. . Don’t take too much stock in 
reports that East Coast “A” rations 
will be increased again next month. 
Prospects for the new year are bright- 
er, however. 


LABOR 


Manpower waste continues. Mean- 
while, expect increased pressure for 
national labor-draft legislation. . . . 
Womanpower: Aided by improved 
production methods, two women can 
now turn out nearly as much work as 
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three men did in 1939, says Ernest 
Bevin, Britain’s Minister of Labor... . 
Wanted, 500,000 workers—that’s the 
number needed by the nation’s aircraft 
industry in order to keep step with 
high-flying 1944 production schedules. 

. The back-to-school trek of Amer- 
ica’s boy and girl workers is not keep- 
ing all of them away from Summer- 
secured war jobs. Many continue as 
part-time employees; others are put- 
ting in 12-hour days—eight at work, 
four in school. 


FOOD 


Food waste has grown to shocking 
proportions. Well over 10% of the 
country’s total output is “thrown 
away, say observers. . . . Rapidly- 
melting butter stocks are due to be 
perked up, according to recent reports 
from the War Food Administration. 
Don’t expect any immediate reduction 
in coupon-cost, however. . . . The low- 
ly peanut is cropping up as a produc- 
tion giant (this year’s record-smashing 
output is estimated at more than 2,- 
500,000,000 pounds). . . . Discount re- 
cent government predictions that tin 
shortages will make a big dent in 
canned fruit and vegetable stocks. One 
reason: Improved can-making tech- 
niques need no more than half the 
amount of tin now being used. . . 
Post-war possibility: Food production 
will jump 50%, as a result of greater 
use of uncultivated lands, improved 
soil techniques. . . . Better shipping 
conditions are painting a bright pic- 
ture for America’s cocoa lovers. Plen- 
tiful stocks are said to be “just around 
the corner.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prediction: Unless the war ends, 
Roosevelt will be re-elected. Expect a 
Republican Congress, however. . . . 
Business competition, held in check to 
promote wartime co-operation, is again 
raising its head, says Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management 
Association. Reason: Peace-minded ex- 
ecutives are trying to prevent “leaks” 
of post-war plans and policies. . . . 
Social security “Beveridge schemes” 
will create “a Frankenstein monster,” 
Say insurance companies, decrying 
them as a trend toward government 
control “of all industry.” . . . Post-war 
salesmen will be the key factor in to- 
morrow’s employment and production 
programs, according to Kinsey N. 
Merritt, Railway Express Agency’s 
public relations head. 
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Guinea pig who “knows his apples”... 





enough apples to make 158 million pies... 
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ever the Main Street of the Northwest! 


Out in the Pacific Northwest they feed 
guinea pigs apples to determine vitamin 
content and measure vitamin value and 
potency. These experiments, conducted by 
university laboratories, have scientifically 
proven the high dietary value, and popu- 
larized the use, of Pacific Northwest Wine- 
saps, Delicious, Jonathans, Rome Beau- 
ties, Yellow Newtons and other varieties 
world-famous for color, size and flavor. 


REMEMBER INTERNATIONAL 





NORTHERN .; PACIFIC 


From the fertile Yakima Valley and other 
orchards in Washington, from Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, comes one-fourth of 
the entire United States apple crop— 
30,000,000 boxes. Each year hundreds 
of carloads of these apples—enough to 
make 158 million luscious apple pies— 
roll swiftly and safely to market over the 
Northern Pacific Railway, Main Street of 
the Northwest. 

APPLE WEEK—OCT. 23-30 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 








NEW ANSWERS 
TO YOUR 


Building Problems 


pennies cz construction or remodeling 
you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these new multiple - function 
products, developed by Celotex for war- 
time building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit... CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROcK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire- 
resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


Ot Kaye 4 


ROCK WOOL) GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
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The stupendous achievement of the 
American railroads is one of the 
sagas of the present war. The 
peacetime achievements of the rail- 
roads are no less colorful and in- 
teresting. The story of railroad 
operation and accomplishment is a 
part of the American scene which 
no well-informed man can afford 
to overlook. TRAINS Magazine 
tells this story accurately and in- 
terestingly with plenty of excellent 
photographs and informative maps. 
Subscribe now ($2.50 per year) to 
TRAINS, the magazine of railroads 
and railroad travel. Know more 
about your America. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.50 
"Trains sacazwe 


1040 N. SEVENTH ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Signs That Peace Will Be 
Won Are Increasing 


\ TICTORY in war is accepted as 


assured, thanks to the miraculous 
achievements of American indus- 
try and the efficient planning and cour- 
ageous functioning of our armed forces. 

But victory in peace is not equally 
assured. It is assured neither globally 
nor domestically. 

The Administration has not demon- 
strated convincingly that, when the 
war ends, it means to release wartime 
shackles so that our free enterprise 
system may operate effectively. 

Industry complains that renegotia- 
tion of contracts is not being conduct- 
ed with an eye to enabling employers 
to meet post-war emergencies—to 
build up adequate reserves to pay gen- 
erous severance pay to released war 
workers, to shoulder war-contract can- 
cellations, to cope with expenditures 
necessary to reconvert from war to 
peace production. 

Washington proposes to bear down 
still more heavily upon corporations 
taxwise, to seize a still larger percent- 
age of profits before any distribution 
to stockholders. 

This, of course, means still less in- 
ducement to frugal individuals, fami- 
lies, to provide new employment-giv- 
ing capital. The only alternative to the 
furnishing of investor capital is ex- 
panded governmental financing, ex- 
panded State domination, control, 
operation—the very system we are 
avowedly warring against. 


An undeclared battle is going on be- 
tween the New Deal Administration 
and Congress over the shaping of this 
nation’s future way of life. 

Which will win? 

The outcome is not today clear. 

However, public sentiment is re- 
vealed, in many and various ways, as 
veering towards preservation of free 
enterprise, as veering away from total- 
itarianism. Congress is gaining in 
national esteem. 

President Roosevelt has revealed by 
recent important appointments that 
he realizes the American people have 
lost faith completely in the Brain 
Trusters who formerly bulked so 


large in shaping our national poli- 
cies, ideologies. Gone from high seats 
in and surrounding the White House 
are the un-American Corcorans and 
Tugwells and others of their revolu- 
tionary stripe. 

Is there not significance in the fact 
that the President’s latest selections for 
vital positions are such practical men 
of affairs as Edward R. Stettinius, Leo 
T. Crowley, W. Averell Harriman? 
(Tis whispered from Washington 
that the dreamy Harry Hokpins is 
slated to be ousted as a tenant of the 
White House. And the equally dreamy 
Henry A. Wallace has been Presiden- 
tially spanked.) 

So, it is at least permissible to hope 
that when this country engages in in- 
ternational conferences, Uncle Sam 
will not be wheedled into becoming 
Uncle Sap, that we will have business- 
statesmen representatives capable of 
holding their own with the commer- 
cially-minded British and the astute 
Russians. 


Developments on our home front 
are varied. 

Inflation is being kept creditably un- 
der control. .. . Not all wage demands 
are being granted. . . . John L. Lewis 
has hesitated to disrupt coal produc- 
tion again by insisting on a miners’ 
strike. . . . Washington’s handling of 
manpower continues wishy-washy. . . . 
Should the experiments being con- 
ducted on the West Coast prove in- 
effectual, Congress probably will enact 
stiffer legislation controlling freedom 
of war workers to change jobs. 

Whereas grains have been skyrock- 
eting, some of them to the highest 
peaks in many years, stocks have 
moved inconsequentially. This writer 
still subscribes to the theory that war 
victories are bullish, not bearish. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the 
prospect that the war will shortly ex- 
act horrific loss of young American 
lives, we are justified in entertaining 
faith that right will conquer might, 
that America will play a realistic, po- 
tent, decisive role in establishing a 
better world order. 
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>| ANEW DAY DAWNS 
IN RAILROADING 





Flow of war materials has more than doubled bee Cesena A Ls ‘ will 

the normal volume of freight hauled by the ‘ , bs peur og 

Western Pacific Railroad from Salt Lake City , 

nt to San Francisco through the Feather River Here is a crack “Express Train”’ of 1865 as pictured by Currier & Ives. Four years later an important new era in our trans 
Canyon. Wherever the going is toughest on portation and economic history was celebrated with the completion of the first railroad linking the Atlantic and Pacific. 

this rugged route, General Motors Diesel 

freight locomotives are the “commandos” of 

in- motive power which keep this vast stream of 

ds vital munitions moving steadily toward the 


men who will mop up Hirobito. eeien history, wars have set up new milestones 
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of transportation progress. And with this war, it is the 


General Motors Diesel Locomotive that is ushering in 
the new era. What advances the future will bring are 
already apparent in the present performance of these 


Construction is entering a new day too. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAS- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS SF CONGRESS 
~Y it t's aA, _ and MARCH 3, 1933, 

of FORBES, publish ed ee at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 
State of New York, County of ad York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and s"T aforesaid, sonally a 
Richard ine, who, ving been duly 
sworn Secale to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of FORBES, and that 
the following is, to the best of his ‘knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership. 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, — managing editor, and business 


managers 
Publisher—B. ‘c. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 


; N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Managin ore? Samson, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. 

Business Le . Kline, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. 
2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
q ~_ 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


N 

3. That the known bondholders, ——, 
and other security holders owning or holdin 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of aa, 
ws or other securities, are: 

_— © ee 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


RS Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York it, N. Y., whose stockholders 
ownne one per cent. or more of the stock are: 

c. pm Ay! 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
x. Y.; B. C. Forbes Publishing sme ee Inc., 
120 Fifth Avenuc, New York 11, Ye 2? 

ohnston, Jr., 165. Broadway, New Mork, 53 

state of yer, 24 Pine Street, New York, 

. ¥.; E. ¢ 25 Broadway, New York, 

N. VY; Estate of x A. Farrell, 26 Beaver 
Street,” New York, N. Y.; H. Fleishhacker, San 
sarees Sh Calif os Gc —. <7 75 
on sey ity, N. J.; Walter 

oe eaele, 3 a —— eller Plaza, New York, 


lar, San F ¥ 
Califeraia te hy of Mrs. i. Frick PO. 


C. Frick, P. O. 
Box 755, Pittsbur; gf ROR, Mrs. Paul- 
Davis, 


ine Sabin noy and Company, estate of 
c M. Sabin, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
~~ holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
holders and security holders as they appear 
ran the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
phs contain statements embracing affiant’s full full 
er ty and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
@ capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
- fog wk nog has no reason to believe that a 
association, _or corporation has an 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed bef 
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HELEN A. SLOMINSKY, ef Public. 
My commission expires March 3, 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 

Permanent Peace. The House of 
Representatives has passed the Ful- 
bright Resolution (360 to 29), where- 
by the U. S. would collaborate with 
other nations in preserving peace in 
the post-war world: “Congress express- 
es itself as favoring the creation of 
appropriate machinery with power 
adequate to establish and maintain a 
just and lasting peace . . . and as 
favoring participation by the United 
States therein through its constitution- 
al processes.” 

The success of a scheme of collective 
security, such as the Fulbright resolu- 
tion proposes, would mean much to 
business. Its alternative is an unchal- 
lengeable defense force, which would 
mean crushing taxation. 

What to Use for Money. Several 
counter proposals have been made in 
the past couple of weeks to the Keynes 
and White Plans, which advocate re- 
placing the gold standard in interna- 
tional trade with figment money 
(Bancors and Unitas). The American 
Bankers Association has proposed “ 
stable dollar free of all exchange re- 
strictions; a dollar in which the world 
has full confidence.” 

Similarly, the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, has expressed its dis- 
approval of managed currency and 
calls for “free coinage of gold . . . no 
method of stabilization yet devised is 


Australia: Land of New Industries 


Berore the war Australia was almost 
entirely an agricultural community, 
manufacturing little except a few agri- 
cultural tools and implements. With 
distances as great as in the United 
States and with vast wheat fields, there 
was a large demand for motor cars, 
tractors and other automotive equip- 
ment, practically all being supplied by 
American factories. Long before Pearl 
Harbor turned our attention to the 
production of war equipment, Austra- 
lia began to make herself independent 
of war supplies from overseas. The 
exact production figures are naturally 
kept secret, but we know that she is 
now producing for her armed forces 
the equivalent of the jeep, as well as 
many larger and more complicated 
machines. 

The plants built for this war produc- 
tion will not be scrapped when peace 


so sound or so easily operated as the 
international gold standard.” 

Francis H. Brownell, chairman 9 
American Smelting and Refining (Co, 
has suggested a joint gold and silve 
standard internationally. The annul 
output of 40,000,000 oz. of gold and 
250,000,000 of silver “assures th 
world that it will possess an adequate 
supply of monetary metals, no matter 
how large domestic and internal trad 
becomes.” 

Labor Proposals. Philip Murray, 
president of C.I,0., declares that his 
organization favors substantial mone. 





tary allowances for returning service 
men, following their discharge, and ; 
plan to provide scholarships covering 
living costs as well as tuition fees for 
veterans deprived of educational op 
portunities by the war. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Spoils of War. Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden recently stated in the 
British House of Commons: “It wa 
not the intention of the Allied Govem- 
ments to restore to Italy .. . all her 
former possessions in Africa.” 

American business is vitally inter- 
ested in what will eventually happen 
to Italy’s African colonies. They are 
not only potential post-war markets 
for American goods, but also extreme 
ly important as links in post-war air- 
trade routes. 


comes. With generous supplies of coal 
and iron and other metals available, 
Australia is very favorably located for 
the development of the automotive in- 
dustry and has a large home market to 
supply. It is more than probable that 
after the war our sales of motor cats 
and tractors to Australia will dwinde 
to the vanishing point. But this los 
of trade will bring no great grief to 
our motor car manufacturers, who wil 
probably be even more dependent on 
outside suppliers. They will need every: 
thing that Detroit manufacturers now 
need. It is not at all improbable that 
as Australian-made cars are produced 
in larger quantities our sales of tool 
and parts will, in a few years, exceed 
in value that of the cars we sold in the 
past. Here is a new opportunity fot 
American manufacturers. 

—Car Crow. 
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League Holds First Annual Meeting 
—Officers Thanked 


were represented, either by proxy 

or in person, at the first annual 
meeting of the Investors Fairplay 
League, held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City, on September 15. 

Benjamin A. Javits, Vice-President 
and General Counsel, who presided, 
made the following comments: 

“Our program is as big as our 
whole economy. It cannot be done in 
a day or a year or even in ten years. 
We have great ambitions. We have a 
serious dedication to service. 

“We must have 100,000 members 
before the next annual meeting. 

“There are a great many things we 
can do. Some are too ambitious as yet 
for our pocketbook and for our or- 
ganization. But we are on the thresh- 
hold of great developments.” 

B. C. Forbes, the League’s Presi- 
dent, said, in part: 

“There is no royal road to enrolling 
large numbers of members, no short 
cuts. Rome wasn’t built in a day. It 
took years and years for even labor 
unions to acquire impressive strength, 
notwithstanding that it is so much 
easier to get together a plant’s em- 
ployees and to hold out to them very 
definite financial inducements to join. 

“The Secretary’s report of the 
League’s activities during its first year 
appeared in a recent League Bulletin, 
which all members received. 

“The results of all the efforts put 
forth may, probably will, strike you as 
disappointing. 

“The circulation of the publications 
in which the League has published 
full-page and other advertisements ap- 
proximates one-and-three-quarter mil- 
lions. The League has mailed half-a- 
million pieces of literature including, 
almost always, membership applica- 
tions. Copies of the League’s Monthly 


Ae 4,000 League members 
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Bulletin already distributed have ag- 
gregated over 100,000. Attendance at 
League meetings addressed have totaled 
thousands. We have opened branch 
offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

“Yet, to date, we have secured only 
approximately 10,000 members, have 
received little over $50,000 income 
from members—an average of $5 per 
member. 

“But are we who are giving the bulk 
of our time, absolutely without remu- 
neration, to this Cause, discouraged? 

“Not on Your Lire! I am going to 
ask the Secretary of the League to read 
brief extracts from some of the letters 
we have been receiving. (Numbers of 
letters commending the League’s work 
were read.) We are profoundly con- 
vinced of the worthwhileness of doing 
everything within our power to bring 
about a better deal for people such as 
writers of these letters, widows, old 
folks, and others wholly or largely de- 
pendent upon dividends for their very 
existence. . . . 

“At our next Annual Meeting, I am 
hopeful that it will be possible to re- 
port much more impressive accom- 
plishments. But, frankly, this will and 
must depend upon you and other mem- 
bers, upon how corporations, business 
associations, investment institutions 
and firms and—most especially—upon 
how ordinary investors co-operate.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Weiner made 
the following report: 

“Summarizing the annual report of 
Wright, Long & Company, independent 
certified public accountants who have 
been auditing the League’s books, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, 
the total revenue received from mem- 
berships was $41,007.94. Total ex- 
penses were $23,499.41, which left a 
balance of $17,508.53.” 





Members present engaged in a gen- 
eral discussion of the problems of in- 
vestors, made valuable suggestions, 
and also expressed approval of the 
efforts of the directors of the League 
(who were re-elected for another 
year), and declared that they thought 
the results of the League’s efforts dur- 
ing its first year were not only not 
disappointing but quite satisfactory. 

F. H. Rehg, Jackson Heights, New 
York, made a motion that a Resolu- 
tion be included in the minutes of the 
annual meeting formally thanking the 
directors for their work on behalf of 
the investors of this country and ex- 
pressing approval of achievements al- 
ready noted. This motion was unani- 
mously approved. 


Ex-Governor Comstock 
Heads Detroit Board 


Ex-Governor William A. Comstock 
has been unanimously elected Chair- 
man of the League’s Advisory Board 
of Directors in Detroit. 

He has long been 
one of Michigan’s 
foremost citizens, 
enjoying universal 
esteem. He has ad- 
dressed several ° 
meetings on behalf 
of the Cause and 
plans to devote 
spirited effort for 
its advancement. 

George A. McDowell, of Mercier- 
McDowell & Dolthyn, and Ernest O. 
Knight, realtor, have been added to the 
Board. Luke C. Leonard, the League’s 
Special Michigan Representative, was 
elected Vice-Chairman; Frank A. De- 


Boos, Secretary. 


Wm. A. Comstock 


Getting Together With 
Lawmakers 


As recorded recently, the League 
sent invitations to New York State’s 
half-hundred Federal lawmakers to 
meet at luncheon in New York, with 
representatives and members of the 
League, so that their attitude towards 
rank-and-file investors could be ascer- 
tained. This was to be the beginning 
of a series of similar meetings in other 
States. Due to the paucity of accep- 
tances, the meeting was called off. 

A number suggested they would be 
glad to attend such a function at 
Washington. So the League plans to 
arrange a meeting there. 















Thousands of Investors 
Have Profited With 
These Books 


STOCK MARKET PROFITS 


by R. W. Schabacker 


A book in form only—a liberal 
stock market education in value by 
R. W. Schabacker, recognized au- 
thority. Ideal for beginners, en- 
dorsed by seasoned investors. Tells 
you how to do your own forecast- 
ing ; how to predict major business 
swings ; where to get reliable stock 
information ; how to compute price- 
earning ratios and places at your 
fingertips the answers to hundreds 
of questions on market technique. 


342 Pages—11 Helpful Charts—12 
Common Sense Chapters — 436 
Significant Subjects. Price $5. 


TAPE READING AND MARKET 
TACTICS 


by Humphrey B. Neill 


This helpful book will enable you 
to develop a market philosophy 
without which trading in stocks is 
a hopeless, hazardous side-line. 
Tells you: how to interpret market 
action and volume and_ what 
courses to take; how to detect 
turning points; how to check tips 
on the tape ; how to be cynical suc- 
cessfully and dozens of other 
pointers that can mean pocketbook 
protection. 


232 Pages—16 Enlightening Charts 
—20 Chapters—59 Sensible Sub- 
jects. Price $3.75. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS TODAY 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


B. C. Forbes Pub. Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York I1, N. Y. 
a eae Please send me: 
(1 Stock Market Profits $5.00 
1) Tape Reading $3.75 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 1% for Sales —) 
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JAMES G. DONLEY DIES 


James G. DonLey, who was stricken with pneumonia, died on October 4 
at his residence, 427 Grant Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 













For many years Mr. Donley had written the “Stock Market Outlook” 


for ForBes, of which he was once managing editor. 





He devoted most of his life to studying, analyzing security trends, 
movements, and became nationally recognized as an eminent authority. 
His knowledge of charts was profound. Many of his forecasts of short- 


term-swings were phenomenally accurate, won him a very large following. 


He began his association with the writer as financial reporter on the 








New York American, later wrote financial columns for the New York 
Globe and New York Sun. After eight years as managing editor of 
ForBEs he took up free-lance writing for leading magazines, graduated 
to syndicating a daily business column and to contributing regularly 


to this publication. 


Of genial personality, his passing is profoundly mourned by his 







associates here.—B. C. F. 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


P. Lorillard Company 


$20,000,000 


Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due October 1, 1963 
Dated October 1, 1943 


Price 10134% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


October 5, 1943 
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Investment Pointers 


Prospects for Steel Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ANY investors own stocks of 
M steel companies. These stocks 
have done nothing for a long 
time. It is my belief that the steel 
stocks will show handsome profits for 
the long pull. It seems to me that in 
the post-war period there will be a big 
demand for steel, particularly from 
these five industries: 
Railroad Equipment 
Shipbuilding 
Automobiles 
Farm Machinery 
Building 

Perhaps the most important features 
of the Revenue Act to the business 
man anticipating a post-war letdown 
are the provisions for the carry-back 
of unused excess profits tax credits 
and the carry-back of net operating 
losses. These provisions should be 
closely studied by investors in relation 
to their favorable effect upon post-war 
earnings. A corporation is now en- 
titled to carry back two years any 
unused excess profits tax credits and 
operating losses, and thus secure a tax 
refund. Under the terms of the law, 
any taxpayer is entitled to this relief. 

Standard & Poor’s Corporation has 
estimated that if the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration were to sustain an operating 
loss in 1944 equivalent to its 1932 de- 
pression year deficit of $70,000,000, it 
would, under these relief provisions, 
be entitled to a tax refund in cash 
from the Government, for 1942 pay- 
ment, of $115,500,000, or $45,500,000 
in excess of its deficit. 

The Steel Corporation has greatly 
improved its financial condition in re- 
cent years. On June 30 this year the 
net working capital amounted to 
$550,000,000. compared with $354,- 
000,000 in 1932. 

Charges for depreciation and de- 
pletion last year amounted to $123,- 
000,000. The book value is well over 
$140 a share. 

In the last bull market culminating 
in 1937 Steel common sold at 126. In 
1929, it sold at 261. 

At some time in the post-war period, 
I believe Steel Common will sell above 
$100 a share. 
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WHEELING STEEL, now selling 
around 20, is another of my favorites. 
Here also great improvement has oc- 
curred in working capital, which 
amounted to $43,000,000 at the close 
of 1942, compared with $20,000,000 
in 1932. Book value is $90. Earnings 
last year amounted to $4.61 per com- 
mon share after depreciation and de- 
pletion charges of $5,300,000. There 
are 569,000 of these shares. In 1937 
the stock sold at $65, and for the last 
five years has hung around the low 


_ 20’s. I don’t see how anybody who 


buys the stock around its present price 
can lose in the long run. 

Another of my favorites is MIDLAND 
STEEL, a description of which was 
given in my last article. 

A smaller steel company which 
ought to do well in peace times is 
CONTINENTAL STEEL. There are only 
200,000 shares. It sells in the low 20s, 
contrasted with a book value of $62, 
with a net working capital (after de- 
ducting preferred stock and bonds) 
about equal to its present price. Divi- 
dends ranging from $1 to $2.50 have 
been paid annually since 1936. In the 
last bull market the stock sold at 47. 

YouncsTowN SHEET & TUBE is a 
strong company with net working 
capital of $95,000,000, compared with 
$57,000,000 in 1932. Book value, $90 
a share. Earnings last year amounted 
to $5.66 after depreciation and de- 
pletion charges of about $7 a share. 
This stock has been fluctuating, 
roughly, in the 30’s since the latter 
part of 1937. At the top in 1937 it sold 
at 101. 

I repeat my frequent recommenda- 
tion of CONSOLIDATED EpIson oF NEW 
YORK, now around 23, where the yield 
on the $1.60 dividend is 7%. Book 
value, $46. Not only is the present 
yield attractive, but, in the post-war 
period, when corporation taxes should 
certainly be lower than today, the 
dividend might be increased to $2 and 
the stock sell in the 40’s. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WARTIME 
INVESTMENT 
Strategy 


Would you like to check your in- 
vestment strategy with that of 
Babson’s? If so, clip this adver- 
tisement, send it to us with a list 
of 7 securities you own. We'll tell 
you whether our strategy is to 
Hold or Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. F-9. 


BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 


Babson Park, Mass. 


Give This Book To 
a Man in Service! 


For years friends of B. C. 
FORBES have been urging that 
he edit a truly representative se- 
lection of the inspiring messages 
which have done so much to en- 
courage the American way. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes 
Magazine, he has compiled in one hand- 
somely bound volume, ‘“‘Thoughts on the 
639 of the greatest of 

















Business of Life,” 
these messages. 

Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, 
the philosophy, the inspiration of men 
who have left their imprint on our civil- 
ization. 

Here is the ideal book for a man in the 

ice. He will turn to it often for 

courage and cheer. 


onsscunae Mail Coupon at Once --------~ 
C. FORBES PUBLISHING on. INC. 10-15 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life,” pestpaid to: 
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Thoughts 


‘on the Business of Life 


HAT we'll need most, as soon 

as we win the war, is favorable 

conditions for creative men. 
Our whole future depends, not upon 
the Government nor upon the mass of 
the people, but upon competent, self- 
reliant, creative men. 

—Hersert N. Casson, London. 


He that would make real progress 
in knowledge must dedicate his age as 
well as youth, the latter growth as well 
as the first fruits, at the altar of truth. 

—BERKLEY. 


From the glow of enthusiasm I let 
the melody escape. I pursue it. Breath- 
less I catch up with it. It flies again, 
it disappears, it plunges into a chaos 
of diverse emotions. I catch it again, 
I seize it, I embrace it with delight. .. . 
I multiply it by modulations, and at 
last I triumph in the first theme. There 
is the whole symphony. 

—Lupwic VAN BEETHOVEN. 


Those that dare lose a day are dan- 
gerously prodigal; those that dare mis- 
spend it, desperate. 

—BisHop JosepH HALL. 


In the last World War, four thou- 
sand men were killed in the ten min- 
utes before the Armistice was declared. 
Multiply that ten minutes by hours 
and days and weeks and months and 
even years, and you will realize to 
what extent the power to shorten this 
war, and save the lives of thousands 
of our boys, lies within your pocket 
and your power. Buy Bonds! 

—Fannie Hurst. 


I am not an optimist; there’s too 
much evil in the world and in me. 
Nor am I a pessimist; there’s too 
much good in the world, and a God. 
I am rather, I suppose, a meliorist, 
believing God wills to make the world 
better, trying to do my bit to help, 
and wishing it were more. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


Action is just as important as knowl- 
edge. —Russ Hepstrom. 


I have brought myself by long med- 
itation to the conviction that a human 
being with a settled purpose must ac- 
complish it, and that nothing can resist 
a will which will stake even existence 
upon its fulfillment. —DisRAELI. 


Regret is an appalling waste of 
energy. You can’t build on it; it’s only 
good for wallowing in. 

—KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


Poverty is uncomfortable; but nine 
times out of ten the best thing that 
can happen to a young man is to be 
tossed overboard and compelled to 
sink or swim. —GARFIELD. 


Most successful and self-made men 
started at the bottom. Most “down and 
outers” started at the top! Hardships 
and difficulties make men strong; ease 
and luxuries make men weak. 

—Wwm. J. H. Boetcker. 


Were half the power that fills the 
world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind 
from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or 
forts. —LONGFELLOW. 


No greater harm can come to re- 
ligion than to be divorced from the 
common economic life of man and no 
greater harm can come to the economic 
life of man than to be divorced from 
religion. é 

—SaMuEL M. SHOEMAKER, D.D. 





A TEXT 


I have been young and now am 
old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread. Psatms 37:25. 


Sent by W. J. Beaman, Greensboro, 
N. C. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 














There is no doubt as to the fact that 

a nation is best governed that has the 
least number of laws. Just as too much 
education may dull the mind, so do too 
many laws dull the conscience. Most 
people want, and most wish, to be just, 
decent and helpful to their neighbors 
and to their community. They don’t 
want more laws, but better ones, and 
away with the poor and foolish ones, 
You will never need a lawyer to de- 
fend you if you do right and live right, 
Laws won't trouble you then, no mat- 
ter how many exist. Good laws protect 
you against the few who violate them, 
—GerorcE MATTHEW ADams, 


If the responsibility for all poverty 
is placed upon the wealthy, why not 
blame all sickness on the healthy? 

—Tiorio, 


Follow policies which make people 
believe in the company as a good place 
to work, a good company to sell to, a 
good company to buy from, invest in, 
and have in their community. Let 
these five measurements form your 
yardstick. —Ws. B. Given, Jr. 


If a person is philosophical and has 
intellectual interests, old age is a very 
agreeable time. 

—Cwar.es Evans Hucues. 


We must watch the planners. I don’t 
believe the working people of Britain 
want spoon-feeding and professorial 
paternalism. They want to be free men 
and women, not spineless sponges. 

—J. Gipson Jarvie, Gt. Britain. 


There is a hidden goodness in every 
man which, when it breaks through 
the surface of life, becomes a radiant 
power. —F. Raymonp C tex, D.D. 


You must live in the present, launch 
yourself on every wave, find your 
eternity in each moment.—THOREAU. 


If you have genius, industry will 
improve it; if you have none, industry 
will supply its place. 

—Sm Josnua REYNoLps. 


The world is moving so fast now-a- 
days that the man who says it can’t 
be done is generally interrupted by 
someone doing it. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD. 
. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No.7 of a series, Air Forces. 


Won’t you help him? 
This pilot is one of millions of 
men in the armed forces who need 
equipment that only your dollars 
can buy. Not just a few dollars 
now and then—but regularly— 
every dollar you can possibly invest 
in War Bonds from now till Victory! 


in, OE ME 


Over the interphone comes the bombardier’s voice, “Bombs away!” Some 
day, some pilot will hear these words as the war's last bomb goes down. He 
will bring his crew home to their happiest landing—in a world where all men 
may look to the skies, not in fear of death, but in thankfulness for freedom. 
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Conclusive facts on important and timely topics are presented in the 
growing list of George S. May Business Foundation Reports. These up-to- 
the-minute studies have but one purpose—to help business men to achieve B 

top efficiency, to produce more at lowest possible cost. Copies will be wana , 
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